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SOFUS JOHNSEN’S WAY 

250,000 CROWNS FOR 
AN IDEA - 

Peace For the Future and 
Happiness Now 

DRAKENBERG OF AARHUS 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

In .the Danish town of Aarhus there 
lives a man who as a boy saw his mother 
take .in washing, and who since has 
given away a quarter of a million 
Danish crowns for an idea. 

His name is Sofus Johnsen, and he is, 
or was, a sailor, like so many of the 
people of Aarhus. 

It happens that one of the town’s 
seafaring sons is still its great pride, 
though ho has been gone a century and a 
half; he was Christian Jakobsen Dralcen- 
berg, an old seaman who lived to be over 
100 and now lies buried iii Aarhus 
Cathedral, where many come to do' him 
honour. One way, of doing this (and 
incidentally of showing your mettle) if 
you happened to be a boy in the days of 
Sofus Jolmscn’s boyhood, was to creep 
at dead of night to the entrance of the 
crypt where he lies, and, throwing in a 
.pebble, call out in a loud voice : " Good- 
day to you, Drakenberg ! ” 

A Living Force 

■ The memory of This old hero must 
have been'a living force in' Sofus John- 
sen’s soul' all through his remarkable 
career. At the start of life he was a 
common sailor, while at the end we see 
him the owner of a large and prosperous 
ship-chandler’s busjness ' founded by 
himself; and when, after the war which 
robbed him of some oi his dearest friends, 
he made himself the champion of the 
cause of peace, it was. with Drakenberg’s 
name that he started out upon his 
memorable campaign. 

His hirst step was to initiate a Sea 
Scout movement and to present the 
Aarhus Scouts with three sailing boats, 
each to be manned by twelve boys. 
These 36 boys were .trained for the sea 
at his expense, and lie took care to see 
that one and all were imbued with a 
horror of war. 

His next step was to try to spread his 
movement to other countries. 

The White Heat of Enthusiasm 

Armed with pictures and prints of 
Drakenberg, miniature models of by¬ 
gone vessels and other seafaring junk, he 
sailed first to Norway and then to 
England, and everywhere the white heat 
of liis enthusiasm rallied adherents to 
the flag he had hoisted. In Norway and 
Sweden, in England and Germany and 
America, Drakenberg societies were 
formed whose members bound them¬ 
selves to withstand war and work against 
it with all their might. 

Nowadays in any of the world’s sea¬ 
ports we can meet men of the sailor type 
who carry the society’s emblem in their 
buttonhole, and who, if you say to them 


The Very Top of Little Wales 



These Welsh girls in national costume are looking down from the summit of Snowdon, 
their highest mountain. On page 12 'is the first of a series of articles on the topmost 
heights of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 


" Draken ” will promptly answer “ berg,” 
and at the same time give you the grip 
of a friend and brother. 

All this has cost a small fortune, but 
Mr Sofus Jolmsen, to whom wealth came 
late in life and is therefore estimated at 
its true value, has been anything but a 
niggard in well-doing. 

Ho ha^ founded a Nurses Home in 
Aarhus, and given away land and build¬ 
ing sites to the Swedish Sea Scouts, the 
Women’s International League of Peace, 
the Esperanto League, and to a town in 
Saxony which every summer sends a 
flock of children there on holiday. 

To work for the abolition of war is all 
right, thinks Mr J ohnsen ; but mean¬ 
while there are sick and sorry and weary 
people and children longing for fresh 
air and green fields whose claims must 
also ’ be considered; so he docs both, 
and does both nobly well. 

Peace for the future certainly, but 
happiness now ! 


WHY THE SHIP WAS LATE 

People on the quay the other -day, 
seeing off the Italian steamer Paganini, 
were no little astonished to find her 
departure unaccountably delayed. 

What had happened ? 

A longshoreman at last brought back 
the explanation of the mystery. 

At the very .moment of weighing 
anchor two canaries had been found 
sitting on the ship’s railing. To take 
them out to sea would have meant 
certain death for them, as sooner or 
later they would have tried to fly back 
to land and would certainly have been 
drowned on the way. The captain 
would not allow this, so he decreed that 
the ship would not leave port until the 
birds had been caught ■ and sent back 
to their owner, let passengers fume as 
they would. The ensuing chase proved 
so exciting, however, that even the most 
impatient forgot to fume, and the only 
ones who felt injured were the canaries.. 


THE PATHETIC ARMY 
OF HOMELESS ONES 

PEOPLE WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY 

Bitter Result of the New 
German Policy 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
HUMANITY AT GENEVA 

From Our League Correspondent 

About ten thousand Jewish people, 
having left the country where they may 
no longer live in security, are wandering 
today in Europe without homes or means 
of livelihood. 

About 3000 of these are in Switzerland ; 
many are in France, which has allowed 
them to enter without let or hindrance ; 
others are in Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland. ' The Swiss authorities 
permit them to come in on the promise 
that they will not try to seek employ¬ 
ment and will not indulge in any 
political activity. What of their future ? 
A Hundred Thousand Sufferers 
The problem of the Jewish fugitives 
from Germany today is only part of a 
much larger one in which probably as 
many as 100,000 people are the sufferers, 
those who, for some reason or other 
entirely unconnected with any fault of 
their own, are without a country, owning 
no nationality, possessing no passport, 
without security anywhere. 

We who live securely in our own 
country find it hard to picture what 
such homelessness may mean, but some 
people have been giving constant study 
to the problem for years, anticipating 
the moment when' some international 
action must be taken to put an end to this 
widespread injustice, this criminal neg¬ 
ligence on the part of civilised Govern¬ 
ments. It seems that the moment may 
have at last arrived. 

A Matter For the League 
People everywhere are moved to the 
desire to do something to help the 
cruelly-treated Jews of Germany. By 
tackling the whole problem, not only 
the xo,ooo fugitive Jews but 100,000 of 
those without a country, from whatever 
nation they originally came, would gain 
the benefit. It is a matter for the 
League of Nations, for that international 
body whose privilege it is to carry out 
just such reforms as this. But some 
State must bring the matter before it. 

Will not our Government take the 
initiative and instruct its delegate , to 
lay the matter on the agenda ? Its 
tradition is to stand for human freedom. 
Here are 100,000 people who .are not. 
free to move , across the borders of the 
country in which they find themselves 
slaves to political regulations and to the 
unwillingness of Governments to solve 
a perfectly soluble problem. We should 
be proud of our Government if it should 
take the first step and Carry it through' 
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HIGH RENT AND 
POOR FOOD 

SURPRISING NEWS 
ABOUT SLUMS 

One of the Curious Results of 
Giving People Better Houses 

AN INDICTMENT OF SOCIETY 

Of all the many evidences of poverty 
among us we know of none so startling, 
so next to incredible, as the fact that 
cases have occurred in which the 
clearance of slums has actually killed 
some of the late slum-dwellers. 

The latest evidence was given by the 
Medical Officer of Health for Stockton r 
on-Tees at a recent, meeting of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. The Stock- 
ton ' Corporation built some excellent 
new dwellings, described as almost ideal. 
Info these were removed many families 
from the Stockton slums. The Medical 
Officer was startled to find that the 
death-rate of the removed slum-dwellers 
actually rose after the removal. 

Not Enough to Eat 

' 1 Naturally he searched for an explana¬ 
tion, and it was not difficult to find. 

In the slums the removed families 
had paid an average rental of 4s rod a 
week. In the new council dwellings the 
rent was unfortunately much higher, 
averaging 8s iod a week. 

Consequently the desperately poor 
families, removed by the corporation to 
better surroundings, found themselves 
unable to buy as much food ds of old. 
The Medical Officer examined their 
family' budgets and found everywhere 
a serious deficiency in vital elements. 
The.proportion of the budget left over 
for food was obviously too small, he said. 

Some of the unemployed on the 
council estate could only afford 2s iojd 
a man for a. week’s food, and so it has 
turned out that what was intended as a 
beneficent removal actually caused the 
deaths of some poor people. 

This evidence, unfortunately, docs not 
stand alone, for the same phenomenon 
has appeared in other places. . 

For England, which has now possessed 
the steam-engine for two centuries, and 
in which the factory system was well 
established before the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, this evidence is indeed a 
serious reproach. It combines'with the 
terrible facts revealed by the recruiting 
reports in the war to show that progress 
has not yet provided the means of life 
for many among us. • 

. - . Abject Poverty 

Let us think ! If these poor people 
cannot afford a rent as low as 8s rod a 
week, what of the many cases where 
workmen cannot obtain accommodation 
for so low a rent ? We ourselves know 
workmen who pay 12s 6d and 15s a week. 

How apparent it is that if many 
families cannot buy food, still less can 
they afford to buy manufactured goods. 
How useless it is to invent clever 
machines to pour out products when so 
many peoole cannot even afford to buy 
the first necessities of life I 

One other reflection occurs to us in 
this connection. For a long time the 
Government has been giving a subsidy 
for the building of houses, and it appears 
that the subsidy has been used by 
builders, not for lowering the cost 'of 
houses but to build better houses at a 
higher rent, so that what is true of the 
council houses at Stockton will be true 
of such subsidy houses everywhere. In 
other words, the subsidy from the taxes 
will ' have been against the highest 
interest of the nation and especially of 
the people most concerned. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aarhus.Awr-hoos 

Caprera ..... Ka-pray-ra 

Jaipur ..Jy-poor 

Rajputana . . , Rah]-poo-tah-na 


A FEW WORDS FROM 
PARIS 

Remarkable Meeting of 
Sympathy 

HITLER AND THE JEWS 

One of the greatest meetings ever held 
under a roof in Paris has lately been 
held at the Salle Bullier, which holds 
4000 chairs but was cleared of chairs 
for the occasion so that the people could 
be crowded in standing. 

It was to protest against the treat¬ 
ment of Jews in Germany, yet not one 
word of hate or bitterness was heard in 
this great crowd. 

A C.N. correspondent who was there 
sends us these two passages from the 
speeches. 

This was said by a Frenchwoman who 
was heard with rapt attention : 

Men would be on much better terms with 
one another if education did not contribute 
to their mutual mistrust; hut political barriers 
are indeed fragile before the impu'se of the 
heart.' 

I, a Frenchwoman, feel myself much closer 
to the Germans who work for peace than to 
a certain class of the French. Had our 
country given more support to Germany the 
Liberals would probably be more numerous 
there and consequently stronger. Had France 
not sown hatred in occupying the Ruhr, she 
would have rendered the task of the German 
people less difficult. 

Where the Danger Lies 

This is from the speech of the great-leader 
of liberal thought in France, Marc Sa ngn ier: 

It is not only the Jews who are the victims 
of Hitler, but all men who have a sense of 
international brotherhood 

The danger is in casting a unanimous repro¬ 
bation on Germany. That we must not do; 
we must not rise against Germany but must 
love her. The old French Republic has not 
sufficiently exercised her birthright over the 
young German Republic. Have we thought 
our responsibilities over ? 

If support weakens at one point in the 
world it weakens everywhere. 

Let us keep our faith in liberty and let us 
not condemn the German people. Peace is a 
constructive work, exacting more courage than 
the destructive work of war. Let us love 
those who are bent under the yoke of violence. 
Peace is not an affair of cowardice and timidity; 
it can only be won through courage and love. 

For hours people waited for the 
chance to hear these speeches, and the 
general feeling at the end of the meeting 
was one of goodwill for the German 
people rather than of illwill for . their 
rulers. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S 
GRANDSON 

Mr John B. Clark, who has lately 
passed on at Street in Somerset, was a 
worthy descendant of another of those 
Johns who have done so much by their 
staunchness and integrity to build up 
the backbone of England. 

He was a grandson of John Bright, 
the famous Quaker statesman and 
reformer, and he shared many of his. 
principles. Both were workers for 
world peace, and both made better 
education for the masses one of the great 
aims of their lives. Both Johns were 
also keen fishermen. 

Somebody has said of John B. Clark 
that the quality of mercy was con¬ 
spicuous in all he did. It filled him with 
horror that there should be war and 
slavery in the world. 

During his busy life he found time to 
do much for improving the _ local 
health services and giving the people 
of Street better chances of education. 
All the workers in the shoe factory of 
which he was a director looked on him 
as a friend. 


THE ROCKET POST 

SOMETHING NEW IN THE 
WORLD 

First Mail of Its Kind Begins 
in the Mountains 

SHOOTING LETTERS INTO 
THE AIR 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Various experiments in rocket flights 
have been made in the last few years, 
with the result that, as far as theory 
goes, there should soon be no difficulty 
in a man’s getting himself shot on to 
the Moon. 

In practice we are still some distance 
away from that achievement, and it will 
probably be a little while before the 
rocket becomes a generally accepted 
instrument of locomotion even on our 
own planet. 

However, an Austrian engineer named 
Fritz Schmiedcl has made a start by 



establishing the first regular Rocket 
Post. Its route lies between the parishes 
of IToch-Trotch and Semriacli in Austria 
and passes straight over a high mountain. 

The rockets go off with admirable 
precision and regularity and carry about 
200 to 300 letters and as many parcels 
at each flight. They are shot into the 
air at an angle of '65 degrees, and are 
so constructed that when their impetus 
is spent and they have thus reached 
almost their maximum height they 
automatically open a parachute which 
brings them safely to,earth again. The 
postal consignments are placed in a 
water-tight metal box, s6 that even if 
the rocket were to fall into a stream 
or a pond no harm would be done. 

The distance covered by this novel 
postal service is about two kilometres. 
It falls somewhat short, it must be 
admitted, of .a flight across tlie Atlantic, 
but what of that.? The essential thing is 
that it satisfies a local need, as is evident 
by its success. The Rocket Post of 
Hoch-Trotch-Semriach even has a range 
of postage stamps of its own, which will 
surely be much sought after by philate¬ 
lists some day. We give the first of them. 


A WORLD OUT OF WORK 

One of the great benefits we derive 
from the existence of the League of 
Nations is the sort of world observatory 
Which now exists at Geneva. . 

Tlie officials of the League compile 
facts on a world scale in a way that has 
never been done before. 

It is high time that every intelligent 
man and woman, and every boy and 
girl who wishes to grow up as an under¬ 
standing human being, realised that the 
human mind can easily grasp facts on a 
world scale; 

The I.L.O. now shows to what a 
terrible extent the world is out of work. 
In the first quarter of this year’ most 
countries showed an. increase in un¬ 
employment. The total number of 
the world’s unemployed can never be 
known, but it probably now approaches 
30 millions in the chief industrial coun¬ 
tries, and if we take each unemployed 
individual to represent only four dis¬ 
tressed persons, that means that nearly 
120 millions are suffering directly from it. 
' The world must wake up to its folly 
or witness the further degradation of its 
hard-won civilisation. There must be 
a determination to get rid of the quarrels 
and disharmonies' which breed poverty 
where plenty ought to reign. 


BOY WHO MASTERED 
HIS LIFE 

He Sold Papers in the 
Streets 

AND MADE THE BEST ENGINES 
THAT RUN IN THEM 

A man whose name has become a word 
standing for perfection has passed away. 
He designed the Rolls-Royce engine, 
famous on land, on water, and in the ' 
air. ■ 

This great engineer was Sir Henry 
Royce, and, from the days of his child¬ 
hood to the last years he spent working- 
on a bed of pain, his whole life was a 
long triumph over difficulties, a record 
of turning failures into successes. 

His father died when he was nine, 
leaving his family in poverty. Henry 
came to London, sold newspapers in the 
streets, and at 13 delivered telegrams at 
a halfpenny a time. From 14 to 17 he 
was an apprentice in the railway, works 
at Peterborough, and at 19 he was help¬ 
ing to light the streets of Liverpool with 
electricity. At 21 he founded a company 
of his own for making arc lamps, dyna¬ 
mos, and electric cranes. 

Birth of the Rolls-Royce 

When he was 39 he bought one of the 
early motor-cars, but so dissatisfied 
was he with it that he built a better 
car of his own, a two-cylindered machine 
of ten liorse-power. In 1906 the Rolls- 
Royce car was born, and ever since it 
has been the world’s premier car. It 
was the perfection of the engine which 
made it supreme. ■ 

When the war came Henry Roycc 
designed the most efficient aero engines 
and continued to improve them up to 
the day of his ; death. His engine 
carried the first men across the Atlantic, 
and his engines won the Schneider Air 
Trophy for England, the speed-boat 
record for Mr Kaye Don, and the motor¬ 
car record for Sir Malcolm Campbell. A 
marvellous record. 

He sold papers as a boy in the streets 
of London, and as a man he made the 
finest engines that have ever been seen 
running through the streets. 

BIG DOG, LITTLE DOG, 

AND A CHILD 

News comes from Oslo of a child’s 
rescue from death by two dogs. 

Alone in the house except for the dogs, 
and too young to know the danger of 
what it was doing, the child clambered 
on to the yvindow-sill and opened the 
window. A moment more and it would 
have fallen out and been dashed to the 
pavement; but, quick as thought, the 
bigger dog caught its clothes in its teeth 
and held them fast, while the small 
terrier ran down into the street and 
barked so furiously at the passers-by 
that tliey could not help remarking 
that something was wrong, and inter¬ 
vened just in timei’ 

THINGS SAID 

Russia is now a land where no one 
smiles. Captain Hormuzd Rassani 

Collections would be more if certain 
children did not pay a visit to the 
sweetshop on the way to church. 

Boy Warden of a Children’s Service 

Nowhere in the world has a single 
German voice been raised against the 
actions of their Government. 

Mr Josiah Wedgwood, M.P.. 

Carlyle House in Chelsea has been 
visited by over 100,000 people from all 
over the world. Lord Crewe 

Do not brag ; it isn’t the whistle that 
pulls the train. Mr Howard Heins 

Hitlerite Germany has made three and 
a half million Polish Jews most loyal 
Polish citizens. Manchester Guardian 
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A School of Two • Zoo Camels • Sweden’s New Bridge 




Three Happy Smiles—These beautiful Samoyede dogs 
appear to be smiling as happily as their young friend. 


Weather-Procf—An early holidaymaker on the East Coast 
who found it nocessary to be well protected from the weather. 


This Is a School ^ The Yorkshlro village of Tong has a school 
Of two. Children over nine go to a school two. miles away. 




Retired Dora and Bob, after 15 years work for Camberwell Council, have been bought Mother and Son—Here Is Daisy the camel at the London Zoo with her 

by Mrs W. Maude and are to enjoy their retirement in the fields at her home in Surrey. four-year-old son Chang, who Iia9 lately begun to give children ride3. 



Sweden’s New Bridge—The largest concrete arch over built is that of A Dig Uttte Engine—The Model Railway Exhibition at Westminster attractod 

the now Tranebergs Bridge at Stockholm, It has a span of 590 feet, orowdj of schoolboys during the holidays.'' Here la one of the model*. 
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A WILTSHIRE POET 

Honour to Alfred Williams 

A TOWN AND A RAILWAYMAN 

His achievement is an abiding spiritual 
example io the workmen of this country. 

These words by Robert Bridges are 
on the beautiful bronze tablet unveiled 
the other day in Swindon Town Hall to 
,the memory of - Alfred Williams, the 
hammerman poet of South Marston. 

The mayor presided at the unveiling, 
which was done by Mr J. H. Morgan, 
K.C., in the presence of a number of 
admirers of the' lyrical poet, classical 
scholar, and master of English prose, 
as Alfred Williams is called on the 
inscription, which goes on to describe 
him as self-taught, self-inspired, and as 
one who, while toiling at the forge, 
illumined all around him with 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream. 

After the ceremony some among the 
company made pilgrimage to the quiet 
churchyard of South Marston where, in 
one grave, the poet and his wife, so 
devoted to one another in life, sleep 
their long sleep within a few yards of 
the cottage they built for themselves. 
Close by are the school associated with 
his childhood, the farm on which he 
toiled before he went to the railway 
works at Swindon, the church in which 
they were married, and the range of 
hills they loved so well. 

TWO BOYS IN A BOAT 
An Aeroplane to the Rescue 

A story showing what useful things 
aeroplanes can be comes from New 
Zealand. 

One day in February four lads were 
amusing themselves in a small rowing- 
boat near Sumner, a few miles from 
Christchurch. They had only one oar, and 
found it impossible to row to the shore. 

Two of the lads jumped overboard and 
swam to the beach ; the other two could 
not swim, and the boat was carried out 
to sea. 

When the alarm was given people 
started to launch the lifeboat, but had 
to wait till the tide came in. A steamer 
out at sea was communicated with, but 
although a watch was kept the crew of 
the ship could see no sign of the boat. 

Then somebody sought the help of the 
aeroplane, and Squadron-Leader J. .L. 
Findlay, commanding the Wigram Aero¬ 
drome near Christchurch, appeared fly¬ 
ing a Moth. He soon located the missing 
boat, and was able to direct the lifeboat, 
so that the lads were picked up, having 
drifted ten miles. 


THE BAMBOO IN A 
TEAPOT 

A curious little story was told by Mr 
P. D. Williams in opening Falmouth’s 
Spring Flower' Show the other day. 

One day a lady was looking round a 
curiosity shop in Falmouth and espied 
a pretty teapot, which she bought. She 
discovered some seeds inside it, and 
planted them, as Jack planted the magic 
beans. If they did not spring up to the 
clouds in an hour they certainly provided 
the planter with a great surprise, for one 
of them grew into a most beautiful 
bamboo. 

The teapot must have been brought, 
to England by some sailor, but we shall 
never know why he also brought bamboo 
seeds. Perhaps he had been told that 
they were good for toothache or kept 
off the Evil Eye. At any rate, many 
people who have enjoyed the beauty, of 
the fine foreign tree are grateful to him. 


HIS WAY 

A young man in Manchester has solved 
his unemployment problem by cleaning 
Ihe windows, for a penny or two, of any 
car parked in the street. 


The MAD Clock of 
Pall Mall 

Who Has Got the Key ? 

The Mad Clock of Pall Mall has now 
passed into its third year. 

For three years it has shown 12 o’clock 
on one poor distraught face and 3.15 on 
the other. For three years it has told 
people going eastward along Pall Mall 
that it was nearly lunch-time, while 
hurrying those going westward with the 
message that it was nearly tea-time. 

Summer Time has passed it by again, 
for there is no Summer or Winter Time 
for this poor clock ; only lunch-time and 
tea-time. 

Docs the clock belong to nobody ? 
Is it abandoned and alone in the world ? 
Is there no one to look after it ? If 
so, ought not the State to appoint a 
guardian ? 

The clock marks the centre of a little 
cluster of offices empty and to be let, 
and we do not wonder at it. Who would 


Your 

Children’s Shakespeare 

Is Waiting For You 

’J’iierf. are still a few readers who 
have not yet sent for the copy 
of the Children’s Shakespeare that 
has been reserved for them. Will 
these readers kindly send their 
completed Gift Vouchers and Postal 
Orders without further delay to the 
C.N. Book Department (G.P.O. Box 
184a), Cobb’s Court, Broadway, 
London, E.C.4. 

Postal Orders (2s nd for the 
Standard Edition, or 4s 6d for the 
De Luxe Edition) should be crossed 
' t(; Co ; and made payable to 
Children’s Newspaper. They should 
be enclosed with the Gift Vouchers 
in sealed envelopes bearing three- 
halfpenny stamps. 


take an office in such a backwater, where 
Time itself is wrong, where there are 
only tea-time and lunch-time, and no 
hours between for business ? 

Once more the C.N. begs the Someone 
whose business it is just to take a key 
in his hand and wind up the Pall Mall 
clock. Is it nothing to the Westminster 
City Council that its famous Pall Mall 
is out-of-date and neglected ? Is it 
nothing to anybody that Pall Mall is 
advertising to the world that we are all 
so miserable that we cannot wind up 
our clocks ? 


LAST YEAR’S DRINK BILL 
A Fall of 10 Per Cent 

The high taxation and the state of 
unemployment in 1932 caused a con¬ 
siderable fall in the Drink Bill. 

The decrease compared with 1931 was 
about £27,000,000, or 10 per cent; but 
even so the huge total of £232,500,000 
is a monstrous sum for the nation to 
waste in drink at a time so critical for 
its fortunes. 

The nation has become more tem¬ 
perate during the past 20 years. Mr 
George Wilson, who has been examining 
the figures, tells us that, whereas 
84,500,000 gallons of pure alcohol were 
consumed in Great Britain in 1913, the 
amount last year was estima ted at about 
36,500,000 gallons. 

Mr-Wilson also points out that, in 
spite of all the depression which has so 
gravely depreciated the value of securi¬ 
ties, the total market value of brewery 
securities has not declined since the tax 
was raised in 1931. 

The drink trade is still one of the 
most prosperous in the country.. 


Idle Boats for 
IDLE MEN 

Sunderland Shows What 
Can Be Done 

Three unemployed ships are providing 
work for Sunderland’s unemployed. 

It was a splendid idea to take the life¬ 
boats of these unemployed ships and 
put the unemployed in them, for it is 
reckoned that each boat is capable of a 
catch of a hundredweight of fish each 
night; and, though in fairness to the 
regular fishermen this fish is not going 
to be put on the market, it will mean 
work. When the crews have received 
their share the rest will be .distributed 
by the Unemployed Social Committee. 

Mr Thomas Ree, chairman of this com¬ 
mittee, hopes to get hold of many more 
of these disused boats so that a whole 
fleet of unemployed men may set sail 
each night, and get back into their 
hearts the courage and the hope that 
come from conquering wind and wave. - 

Is it not strange that everybody seerfi 3 
able to do something to solve unem¬ 
ployment except the Government ? 
Guildford has reduced the number of 
its idle men to pre-war level, and all 
over England successful schemes are 
proving that the evil can be cured. 

SOMETHING TO THINK 
ABOUT 

The Failure of Words 

The C.N. told the other day of the 
birthday party held at the Guildhall 
in celebration of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s 129th birthday. 

A Swedish paper gives an account of 
another gathering held on the same occa¬ 
sion in one of the churches of Stockholm 
by the Swedish branch of the society, 
when a Swedish professor told some 
notable things about the society’s work. 

No one dreamed, he said, of the diffi¬ 
culties that had had to be overcome before 
it was possible to translate the Scriptures 
into 900 languages and dialects. 

How were you to find a word for fig- 
tree in the language of the inhabitants 
of Greenland, who had never heard of 
such a tree ? Or for snow in any of the 
dialects of the Gold Coast ? The pro- 
lessor did not divulge how this difficulty 
had been overcome ; but he did give a 
rather startling example when he said 
that in the Lapp Bible the lamb was 
everywhere translated as a baby seal. 

There is something very chastening 
in this thought. For no doubt the Lapps 
think they know most things worth 
knowing about the world they live in. 
How many things there must be which 
lie so far outside our own comprehen¬ 
sion that we lack even the words in which 
they could be brought home to us I 

THE HARE AND HER 
LITTLE ONES 
Scene on a Yorkshire Farm 

On a farming estate near York there 
was recently witnessed the - unusual 
spectacle of a fight between a carrion 
crow and a hare. 

The hare and her leverets were 
playing together on some fallow ground 
when a crow swooped down and fixed 
his beady eye on one of the leverets. 
He was about to carry it off when the 
hare rushed at the crow and, standing 
on its hind legs, beat it and scratched 
it with remarkable tenacity. 

They fought for several minutes, 
during which the hare lost a good deal 
of fur and received other injuries.' She 
succeeded, however, in beating the crow 
down several times, and, rolling on him, 
broke one of his wings. Having rendered 
him quite helpless, the brave mother 
gathered her leverets together and 
scuttled down a hole. - ■ - ■ . 


The Plane lost 
and Found 

New Zealand Girl’s 
Adventures 

It would never occur to an ordinary 
person that an aeroplane could be lost 
like a tennis'ball, but Miss Jean Batten 
has had the experience of losing one, in 
the middle of an'exciting adventure. 

She was flying from England to 
Australia when a severe sandstorm came 
up in the hills of Baluchistan and drove 
her to earth in a field near a village, i 

It happened to be a muddy field, and, 
her machine dipping its nose into 'the 
mud, the propeller was smashed. In a 
few minutes the entire population of the 
village surrounded her. The Baluchis 
were keenly interested, and although 
they would have liked to keep the New 
Zealand young lady to look at, they 
consented to find her a camel on which 
she rode to the nearest town, Bali. 

The New Propeller 

There Miss Batten found another 
kind of transport, a motor-lorry, to take 
her to Karachi, altogether about 70 
miles from the place of her landing. 
She cast about for a new propeller, 
borrowed one of the Karachi Flying 
Club Moths, and at the screigh o’ dawn 
set out to find her own aeroplane. 

After a vain search she had to go 
humbly back on her tracks in a car. 

At last, however, she found her plane, 
had the propeller fitted, and flew bade 
to Karachi, where she set off once more. 

This time not a sandstorm but. a 
windstorm and a bit of engine trouble 
drove the plane down three miles out of 
Karachi with its nose on a stone wall, and 
poor Miss Batten, rather bruised, wished 
she had come down in the mud again. 
In the result she had to return by boat. 

A PRINCE AND HIS 
PONIES 

Like a Fairy Tale 

The Maharajah of Jaipur lias come to 
London with 40 ponies and 40 grooms, 
and a team of Indian polo-players he is 
captaining against Britain’s best. 

This prince from the plains of Raj- 
putana, where he rules six million 
people, seems more in place in ancient 
fairy tales than in our modern England. 
He is as rich as the princes with whom 
we were on such familiar terms in the 
nursery, and has a palace which might 
well be a fantasy of Hans Andersen. 

The Palace of the Winds it is called, 
for there are 3462 windows through 
which the winds blow haunting melodies, 
the tune changing as one or other of the 
three thousand windows is opened or 
shut. It took ten years to build, at a 
million pounds a year. 

The Maharajah’s team is the champion 
of India, and his ponies may make our 
litliest look like cart-horses, for no ballet 
dancer is trained with more care. The 
Dancing Ponies_of Jaipur are unique. 

Another thing that this visitor is rich 
in is syllables to his name. There are no 
less than thirty, the whole name taking 
-up two lines in an ordinary newspaper. 

JAPAN’S WAR CHILD 
A Danger-Spot 

The so-called State of Manchukuo is 
now over a year old, and has celebrated 
its first birthday. 

Set up by Japanese bayonets, it is 
the old Province of Manchuria, separated 
from China by force of arms. 

The land has much natural wealth, 
and Japan has declared that she will 
never allow it to be alienated from her 
influence. It is too cold for Japanese 
emigrants, but Japan regards its political 
control as all important to her. It 
remains to be seen whether China and 
Russia will for ever consent to tlie 
position created by Japanese arms. Man- 
chukuo is one of the world’s danger-spots. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



FAMINE IN CHINA 
Failure of crops in the 
province of Shensi, 
North-West China, has 
caused famine affecting 
six million people. The 
northern part of the 
province is very subject 
to droughts. 
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AIRWAYS JUNCTION 
A new airport has been 
opened at Bagdad, which 
is developing as an 
important junction. 
Airlines from Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria now 
converge there, running 
through to Persia, India, 
and Java. 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat and Barley. Texas, N, Africa, Central 
Asia, N. China, and Japan. Sugar. Mexico, 
Central America, W. indies, S. America, India, 
and Japan. Uyo. Europe. Mate. S. America. 
Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador, Tea. 
China. Coffee. Brazil. Bananas, Pineapples, 
Oranges, and Lemons. S. Africa, Tobacco.- India. 


ALLIGATORS WAKING UP 
The period of high water having 
arrived in many tributaries of 
(he Amazon alligators that have 
lain buried in the mud are now 
reappearing. 


ELEPHANTS HOLD UP TRAIN 
A train travelling between 
Bulawayo and Gwelo was 
forced to pull up when a herd 
of 36 elephants was seen on the 
line. They refused to move for 
some time. 



AUSTRALIA'S WILD DOG 
More than 20,000 miles of special 
fencing has been put up to 
protect (arms from the dingo in 
Queensland, where the Govern¬ 
ment has spent £1,250,000 in 
destroying the pest. 


LOST NEAR EVEREST 
The Priceless Screwdriver 
Wins the Record Drop 

Ha ! Ha ! says the detective in the 
best type of thriller as he sees the match, 
glove, letter, or handkerchief that some¬ 
one has left behind by mistake. 

And so it was, when the four men of 
the Everest Flight were on their way 
bade from making the magnificent second, 
flight contrary to orders and unknown 
to their leader, they left a clue behind 
them. Even there, among'the-moun-; 
tains, is a little thing left behind. 

At' something like '20,000 feet high 
■ Colonel Blacker's hand slipped and a 
screwdriver went hurtling down through 
the open floor. . 

If any C.N. reader wandering in Nepal 
finds a screwdriver, will he please return 
it to Colonel Blacker, who has described 
it as priceless; for three times it came 
into service on that flight, and but for it 
Lord Clydesdale, his pilot, would have 
.been in great difficulties when a plug in 
his oxygen-heater worked loose. 

But, though lost in the attempt, it has 
won glory, this screwdriver, for it has a 
record all to itself. Nothing else in the 
world,has been dropped by a man from 
so great a height.. 


THE £100 FOOTBALL 

In sports gear, as in everything, the 
best is cheapest in the long run. 

Still, when we.heard the other day of 
£100 being paid for a football we felt 
that it was going too far. Then we heard 
a little more about it and decided that 
it was no extravagance after all. 

After the final of the Hythe Charity 
Cup, played between New Romney and 
Old Harveans, the ball was put up for 
auction. Lord Wakefield, one of the 
very best friends of clean sport and of 
true charity, bought the ball for £100, 
and gave it to the Old Harveans as a 
souvenir of their victory. 

We wonder if this is the record price 
ever paid for a football ? ' I 


A WOMAN OF AMERICA 
First in the Cabinet 

America lias for the first time a 
woman Cabinet Minister. Miss Frances 
Perkins has become Secretary for Labour 
in the new Government. 

A great deal of experience in import¬ 
ant positions lias led up to this appoint¬ 
ment, and some excellent points appear 
in the programme of work outlined 
by the new secretary. A nation-wide 
Federal employment system in which 
States and local communities cooperate 
with the Federal authorities is a project 
for meeting the employment problem, 
such a service being in a position to 
direct and transport the unemployed to 
places where work would be available. 

“ The big thing is to establish the 
30-liour week ” is reported to be the 
idea of Miss Perkins. She stands also 
for absolute prohibition of child labour, 
minimum wage legislation for women 
workers, and a humane course in matters 
relating to immigration. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY COST 
OF A STORM 

It has been, made known that the cost 
of repairing the damage to telegraph and 
telephone, lines caused by the blizzard of 
last February was more than £ 200,000. 

There were 1585 broken poles, and 
14,380 fell or were deflected ; junction 
and trunk lines interrupted numbered 
5080, while 44,220 subscriber’s lines were 
broken, and 460 exchanges were isolated. 

Even so the damage was not so heavy' 
as in the great blizzard of. March 1916, 
when many important towns had their 
communication cut off for several days. 

During the last 14 years, however, 
a vast network of underground cables 
has been constructed, and this work of 
placing the overhead lines beneath the 
ground is being continued, with the 
gratifying result that blizzards and 
storms are likely to interfere still less 
I with communication in the future. 


THE AUTOCLAVE 
Keeping an Egg Fresh 

Millions of eggs laid this spring are 
being put aside for next winter, when 
even experts will probably judge them 
to be new laid. 

The secret lies in the Autoclave, a new 
storing apparatus now being tried for the 
first time in England at Chelmsford. 
There are nineteen storage chambers, 
each with room for a quarter of a million 
eggs. The eggs, placed pn bees-waxed 
trays, are put in the Autoclave, 'the 
doors of which are hermetically sealed. 

The air is then withdrawn from the 
chambers and carbon dioxide and nitro¬ 
gen gas take its place. There the eggs 
can remain for months, protected by the 
gases which prevent chemical action. 

It is hoped that Autoclaves will be 
installed in other parts of the country, so 
that eggs may be put aside when they 
are plentiful and cheap and put on the 
market in winter when new-laid eggs 
are scarce. 

A SCHOLAR MADE A SAINT 

A Hungarian scholar who compiled a 
Tibetan-English dictionary for the rulers 
of India a hundred years ago, and who, 
dying in the Himalayas in 1842, was 
buried at Darjeeling, has been canonised 
as a Buddhist saint at Tokyo. 

His name is Alexander Csoma de 
Koros, and he devoted his life to 
Buddhist research, becoming an en¬ 
thusiastic adherent of that creed, which 
has 500 million followers in the Far 
East. Geza Csorba, a Hungarian sculp¬ 
tor, has carved a bust, of-his fellow- 
countryman in the contemplative pose 
of- his adopted religion, and this has 
been presented to the Imperial House¬ 
hold Museum in Tokyo. 

It is barely a hundred years since the 
literature of Buddhism was revealed 
to the Western world, and Koros was 
one of the scholars who studied' and 
absorbed it.' ' ' ' 


PEACE ARMIES 
Canada and United States Move 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Both Canada and the United States 
are beginning to see that a modern 
State cannot allow its workers to remain 
in idleness. 

Both countries, also, are copying the 
idea of a Peace Army which Bulgaria 
adopted long ago, as the C.N. has 
already pointed out. 

Canada, .although her population ■ is 
so small, lias many unemployed, and is 
organising public works to meet the 
situation. Great camps for idle men are 
established in Ontario and Quebec, and 
the term Peace Armies has been coined 
to describe their operations. At Quebec 
the walls of the famous citadel, scaled 
by General Wolfe in 1759, when lie 
defeated Montcalm, are being repaired. 
Others are employed working on roads 
and public buildings. 

In the United States President 
Roosevelt has just signed a new law 
providing for work for hundreds ' of 
thousands. Here, too, the name Peace 
Army is being used.' 

First Bulgaria, now America and 
Canada: when will our own country 
see its first great Peace Army, with 
millions of men now idle working with a 
will on some great scheme worthy of 
the nation and worthy of themselves ? 


, A HUT FOR THE NIGHT 

A shepherd’s hut in the Lake District 
is the latest of the Youth Hostels. 

It is in Ennerdale, within easy climb¬ 
ing distance of Buttermere, Borrowdale, 
and Wastwater ; a . solitary spot, but 
there, will, be company most bights, for 
the Lake District is well known to be 
the rambler’s paradise. 
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Courts of Injustice 

hose who believe that any¬ 
thing good is coming out of 
Russia in these days know now 
that . Russia’s rulers . have con¬ 
fessed that . there is in that 
country no house of Justice,'for 
their courts are, by their own 
confession, political weapons in 
the great class war. 

When the Soviet Prosecutor 
Vyshinsky exhorted the Moscow 
Court to remember this he spoke 
its condemnation before the tri¬ 
bunal of mankind. 

In all ages, in every country, 
among all peoples, men have 
striven for justice, and have 
fought and died for it. It is 
sacred in their thoughts. It is 
the pillar of government. 

The engineers and employees 
’of the Metro-Vickers Company 
who were arraigned for offences 
that they were said to have 
committed against ' the Soviet 
State might have been neglectful 
of its interests or careless or 
foolish in their own conduct. 
They might have been less than 
well-disposed toward their Rus¬ 
sian employers, though the evi¬ 
dence to show it is flimsy in the 
extreme even to those disposed 
to believe it. But if all these 
things had been true (which 
they are not), even criminals 
must have justice. How can 
that be when the court that tries 
them sits, not to administer 
justice but to constitute itself an 
“instrument of the class war”? 

War! The class war 1 Hatred ! 
They are all synonyms for the 
most evil passions of wicked men. 
Years ago we pointed out in the 
C.N, that the new Russia Lenin 
was seeking to create was founded, 
not on the love of our fellow-men 
but on hate. No State rising on 
such foundations can endure. 
Neither ability nor wealth will 
long sustain it if it has not the 
support of the twin pillars of 
brotherhood and justice. 

Brotherhood and justice are 
the conscience of mankind, by 
whose promptings it has climbed 
and still is slowly climbing from 
the abyss of cruelty and tyranny. 
Men who have tried to build up 
States have often been both 
tyrannous and cruel, justifying 
the ends by the means, and fer¬ 
vently believing that their pur¬ 
pose is so great as to be superior 
to any consideration of right or 
wrong done to individuals. What, 
a Soviet fanatic might ask, is 
the life of a Russian workman 
or the liberty of a British en¬ 
gineer beside the advancement 
of the mighty Soviet State 
founded, like the Moscow Court, 
on the class war ? 

The answer to that question 
is that it is not the life or liberty 
of an individual which is at 
stake, but the principle of justice, 
which is the most powerful, the 
most eternal, of all the impulses 
and aspirations of men. 


Herr Hitler’s Birthday 
|-{err Hitler has been distributing 
a little, food for the poor as a 
birthday gift. 

We suggest a little liberty for the 
Jew. 

© - 

Good Tramwaymen 

Jt is a pleasure to record that the 
tramwaymen of Leicester, 450 
in number, have decided on a volun¬ 
tary levy of 6d a man a month for 
a year to help the unemployed. 

It seems that the Leicester Cor¬ 
poration has established a home¬ 
steads scheme for out-of-works, and 
the tramwaymen's money is to help it. 

We particularly like this, because it 
shows that men who, like these tram¬ 
waymen, are so fortunate as to be in 
regular employment in time of bad 
trade do not forget their comrades 
less fortunately placed. 

© 

A Law They Have in Turkey 

'J’he other day we had the dis¬ 
agreeable experience of seeing 
an eccentric old man, who lives a very 
blameless life, being laughed at for his 
rather wild appearance' by two silly 
schoolboys who giggled as he went by. 

“ It makes me think of Mustapha 
Kemal,” said our companion as we 
went on. " He has passed a law in 
Turkey that makes it a punishable 
offence to laugh at the mad, eccentric, 
or crippled. I think it is a good idea.” 
© 

In the Train 

Jn a recreation car attached to a 
New York to Miami express train 
passengers find an electric horse to 
ride, a novel to read, a swim available 
in a little pool 10 feet long. They 
can see a film, or be instructed in 
bridge or backgammon. What next ? 

We are not so ambitious as that, 
but we still hope for a train in England 
which bears a map of our route with 
the hours of arrival clearly marked, 
for a train with washable coverings 
to its seats, a boy with newspapers on 
board, and a cup of reasonably good 
coffee on tap somewhere. 

... © 

A Great Moment 

^ho was William Nicholl ? A Pro¬ 
fessor" of Singing long forgotten. 

But we have been reading about 
his triumph. Once, when summoned 
to appear at Buckingham Palace, he 
sang Tosti's Lucia so well that Oueen 
Victoria rose and stood beside him, 
the Court also rising, though he still 
sat at the piano. What a moment 1 
© 

A Lion About 

Qnce more a lion has escaped from 
a show in England, to the great 
terror of the public. 

Once more it is time to suggest that 
an end be made of the practice of 
taking wild beasts about the country 
to amuse a public which has ample 
sources of amusement free from danger. 


An Irish Fish Story 

^ Grimsby firm has sent this letter in 
reply to a tender for supplying fish 
to Ireland, the tender including a 
clause that the fish should be Irish : 

We have not time to study the nationality 
of the fish. As regards the boxes we cannot 
offer any evidence in support of the wood 
being provided from Irish-grown timber. If 
we whistle The West’s Awake or The Boys of 
Wexford they don’t raise a lid, and we are 
quite doubtful as to their Saxon origin, for 
Rule Britannia leaves them equally wooden. 

Perhaps there has not been printed 
anywhere a neater exposure of the 
ridiculous patriotism which insists that 
even the birds of the air and the fishes 
of the sea shall wear our national 
colours and wave our national flags. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jyjRS Roosevelt, wife of the President, 
gets 300 letters a clay. Her hus¬ 
band also has an important post. 

0 

Newer people travel by train nowa- 
, days. Passengers ate falling off. 

3 

Qur grandfathers knew how to walk, 
says a writer. They had to. 

3 

]y[oDERN girls are growing more fond 
of home life, we are told. They 
make themselves at 
home anywhere. 

a 

'J'ake any road 
that attracts 
you, is the advice 
given to walkers, 
Rather selfish. 

3 

A. -POLITICIAN says 
he doesn’t be¬ 
lieve in mincing 
words. He talks big. 

- 3 

Qovernment de¬ 
partments work 
hand in hand, we are told. Awkward 
when they want to write letters. 

a - 

Many people are bent with toil. Others 
have a leaning toward idleness. - 
3 

Nhe fisherman who fell off the end of 
Brighton Pier the other clay said 
it was only a drop in the ocean. 

3 

A. motor-bus recently ran into a hat 
shop. Wanted a new bonnet. 

• 3 

Jt is complained that people in London 
suburbs will not get together. But 
they get all they can. 

‘ _ © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

■ I 

Liverpool’s Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Children has 
protected 300,000 children in 50 years. 
giUTisii lifeboats rescued 111 lives 
from ships of other countries 
last year. 

’"J’he East Lancashire road from Liver¬ 
pool, 25 miles long, is'being planted 
with trees.. , | . 

JUST AN IDEA 
Strange that in this age when 'words 
go faster and farther, than ever they are so 
powerless to move the minds of men. ' 


Each Spring 

"VLf ith the awakening Spring 
there comes again 
A living picture through the 
passing years, 

An April wood—and was it wet 
with tears 

That far-off day, or was it April 
rain ? 

For thought was there which 
we could not forget 
(Only it seemed we had forgotten 
praise), 

For, though the wild birds sang 
their happiest lays 
Above the primrose and the violet, 

)\nd though there was sweet 
life in everything, 

And you were near (yes, you 
were near that day), 

The silence spoke of things we 
could not say 

As we went by beneath the bud¬ 
ding Spring ; 

Words which we dared not 
breathe, how you must go 
Back to the direst warfare ever 
dreamed, 

Back to the slaughter lunacy had 
schemed 

(Which was to lay your youthful 
. manhood low). 

JsJow with the , waking Spring 
there comes again 
That living picture through the 
passing years, 

An April wood—and was it wet 
-with tears 

That far-off day, or was it April 
rain ? Marjorie Wilson 

© 

To May 

Many long weeks have passed since 
we have seen 

You come, but now the unresting 
hours 

Wake up once more Earth’s children, 
and the flowers . 

Rise up to meet you, for you are a 
queen. -- 

Only to speak your name is to portray 
Scent-laden lanes, deep 'edged with 
Spring-lit trees, 

The ecstasy of brown-winged birds 
and bees, 

And little pink-cheeked girls we 
christened May. 

You promise much, and yet do not 
possess 

Final fulfilment, though within your 
eyes 

Mirrored we see long days of sapphired 
skies 

Of coming summer, calm with loveli¬ 
ness. 

©• 

A Prayer at Sea 

O Eternal Lord God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens and rulest 
the raging of the sea, be pleased to 
receive into Thy protection all those 
who go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters. 

Preserve them in both body and 
soul; prosper . their labours with 
good success; in all time of danger 
be their defence, and bring them to 
the haven where they would be, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen 
© 

Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kiilgdom. Jesus 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If clocks on socks 
run down 
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BEAUTY COMES TO MITRE COURT 


THE SPIRIT OF 


THE NEW TYRANNY 
OVER GERMANY 

NATION IN THE GRIP OF 
THE NAZIS 

Spirit of War and Hate at 
Work Under Herr Hitler 

OPPOSITION WITHOUT POWER 

AIL good Europeans arc increasingly 
disturbed to realise that Germany 
today lies crushed and subdued beneath 
the heel of Herr Hitler and his Nazis. 

There is no liberty of -speech, no 
liberty of the Press, and no freedom of 
opportunity for any Germans who do 
not subscribe to the form of narrow 
and exclusive nationalism represented 
by the Nazi Party. Even the National¬ 
ists are being absorbed by their dominant 
partners, their military organisation, the 
Steel Helmets, having to subordinate 
itself to the Brown Shirts. 

Old Prussian Imperialism 

In the dramatic words of Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, the new spirit of German 
Nationalism is made up of the worst of 
the old Prussian Imperialism, with an 
added savagery, a racial pride, and an 
exclusiveness which deny equality of 
rights and citizenship. In Germany it 
appears to be a crime to be in favour of 
peace and a crime to be a Jew. 

The relentless persecution of the 
Jews is now supported by all the force 
of the law. A mere handful of the 
2000 lawyers and barristers of Jewish 
birth practising in Berlin are now per¬ 
mitted- to, attend the courts ; Jewish 
doctors and nurses have been: dismissed 
from public hospitals; and professors 
and teachers have been removed from 
the State schools and universities. 

: Humbler Jewish workers have been 
similarly treated, and thousands are 
now without a source of livelihood, 
though they have served their country 
well and loyally. 

Nobel Prize-Winner’s Protest 

Professor Einstein has left his native 
land and Professor James Franck, a 
winner of the Nobel Prize, who was 
permitted to retain his'post at Gottingen 
University because of his war services, 
has refused this privilege as a protest 
against the cruel treatment of his race. 

There is no civilised country which 
does not stand aghast at the actions of 
Hitler and his Nazis. 

The oppression of the Jews has 
somewhat dwarfed the similar action 
which is being taken against advocates 
of world peace, small religious groups, 
Republicans, and Socialists. Well- 
known pacifists are in prison and the 
secretary of the German League for the 
Rights of Man is to be tried for treason. 
Mr Catchpool, the international secre¬ 
tary of the Society of Friends, was 
arrested, and the makers of Quaker 
Oats in Germany felt obliged to issue a 
statement that their product had nothing 
to do with that movement. 

The Terrible Thing About It All 

To such lengths as this has - the 
Hitler madness gone in Germany, and 
the terrible thing about it all is that 
there is yet no sign that any good is to 
come from the sudden rise to power of 
this small man with petty views. All 
his actions so far have been negative. 
Employment as subsidiary police has 
been found for the Brown Shirts, who, in 
defiance of the law, parade the Streets 
armed with revolvers and dare the 
official police to interfere with their 
high-handed deeds. Future judges in 
Prussia are to be chosen from barristers 
whose qualifications are service in 
martial camps. The future history books 
are. to be uniform in their glorification 
of German military-prowess. 

Surprise has been expressed that there 
arc not strong German protests against 
the rule of Hitler, especially.as he did 
not secure a majority of votes even in 


NTot content with their distinguishing 
' wigs and garments in court, nearly 
every London barrister has now chosen 
to make himself distinguishable out of 
court—by his black felt hat, as unani¬ 
mously adopted as any woman’s fashion. 

That is not the beauty that has come 
to Mitre Court; but it suggests a song 
for these sober blackbirds to whistle on 
their way to and from the courts. 

It is an old song about it being only a 
tiny garden, for it is only a tiny garden, 
about ten yards by twenty; but it is 
one of the prettiest in London, this new 
garden in Mitre Court. 

For years Mitre Court has been trying 
to brighten itself up. It has tried grass 
and it has tried shrubs ; but nothing 


Continued from the previous column 
the last election. The reason for this is 
not that all Germans approve what is 
being done in their name, but that they 
are helpless, so remorseless is the. power 
wielded by the armed forces of Herr 
Hitler. Even the venerable President 
seems to be fading away. Decrees have 
been issued granting amnesties to the 
perpetrators of .crimes who belong to 
so-called patriotic associations, and 
justice does not now exist in Germany. 
As Captain Goring declared during liis 
recent visit to Rome: "The only force 
that works and counts is that of the 
Brown Shirts. What National Socialism 
wants will happen, and its instructions 
will be obeyed.” 

It is a tragic, situation, a desperate 
chapter following on all the growth of 


seemed to do really well.or stay green 
long. Now it has found a way, 

It has paved its garden with charming 
red-grey stones, with space 'left just 
for five flower-beds. As we write the 
daffodils are blooming in the centre as 
gaily as in a cottage garden, while" in 
each of the other beds is a small tree 
circled by hyacinths of every shade. 
Soon they-will be over, and what next? 

We hope the hedge of privet, now tiny 
and fresh, will never grow so high that 
we cannot see this changing beauty as 
we pass by ; and we hope that someone 
in authority will look over the hedge 
and then go and do likewise to cheer 
up Hare Court, where the display of 
gravel and stones is terribly depressing. 


goodwill in Europe during the last 
ten years. It may be said that Herr 
Hitler has done Germany more barm in 
three months than all her great men 
have done good since the war. 


A SMALL STOIC 

Well done, Patrick Bickncll, says the 
C.N., and so will its readers say. 

Patrick is five. The other night his 
foot got trapped in a lift at Sinclair 
House, St Pancras. 

Firemen and ambulance men w r ere 
called for, and when at last they re¬ 
leased him he had to be taken to the 
Royal Free Hospital. 

The little boy did not once complain. 
It was a painful and terrifying experience, 
but even at five Patrick is a man.. 


WAR IN JAPAN 

MENACE TO THE WORLD 

The War Minister and the 
White Races 

DRIVING THEM OUT 

Japan, carrying on her war with 
China, is steadily and remorselessly ad¬ 
vancing south of the Great Wall in the 
direction of Peking. 

The Chinese are packing up the price¬ 
less treasures in this ancient capital and 
sending them by the trainload to 
Nanking, Japanese aeroplanes drop 
bombs on the cities between Peking and 
Shan-hai-kwan, where the Wall touches 
the sea, and the coal industry founded 
by English capital in this district has 
been deprived of its essential railway. 

There seems no doubt that Japan is 
aiming at the eventual domination of 
China, and it will be a question how far 
she will permit freedom of trade to 
continue. Very alarming is her decision 
to make Port Arthur a naval base again, 

Manchu Emperor at Peking? 

It lias been suggested that her aim is 
to put back the deposed emperor of 
China, whom they have made the ruler 
of Manchuria, on the throne at Peking, 
where he would be their vassal, as he 
undoubtedly is in his present post. The 
Japanese Government is supporting 
Manchuria (which they call Manchukuo) 
in its endeavours to secure the rolling- 
stock of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
the continuation of the Siberian Railway 
across that province. Russia is evidently 
to be barred from all trade here. 

The man behind this aggressive policy 
of Japan is the War Minister, General 
Araki. His object is to make Japan all- 
powerful in the East. He is no friend of 
this country, as is evident from this pas¬ 
sage in a book he has recently written : 

India, ivltk its population of three 
hundred millions, lives in dire misery 
Under Britain’s oppressive rule and faces 
a serious crisis. When things are in this 
state in the Far East, is it possible for 
Japan, the leader of the Far East in her 
own estimation and that of others alike, 
and whose sacred mission it is to protect' 
her neighbours, to sit still and look on any 
longer ? The countries of the Far East 
are the object of pressure by the white race. 
But awakened Japan can tolerate no 
further tyranny and oppression at their 
hands. '■■■■■.- 

A Harvest of Bitterness 

No longer a member of the League, 
Japan proposes to go her own way, 
riding roughshod over other nations, anil 
an indication of her future policy is given 
by the arbitration treaty she has con¬ 
cluded with Holland, whose chief colonial 
possessions arc in the Pacific. In this 
treaty a special tribunal to settle legal 
points is - arranged for, instead of the 
League, because Japan has not decided 
whether to remain a member of the In¬ 
ternational Court at The Hague or not. 

The truth is that those people in this 
country who are supporting Japan and 
attacking the League are sowing the 
seeds of a harvest of bitterness which is 
beyond their dreams and past their 
understanding. Nobody can say how 
great an evil may come for this country 
and the whole of the East from the 
war spirit npw reviving in Japan. 


POST OFFICE BOOMING 
Rise in Receipts 

We are very glad to see that the Post 
Office is looking up. 

The daily receipts are rising, March 
being the fourth month in succession in 
which the takings were greater than the 
previous year. In March the receipts 
were £131,401 compared with £127,650 
last year. 

This is an excellent sign, and wc hope 
it will continue. 


ON THE SEA AND IN THE SEA 



A glimpse of life In the sea—A speckled sea-perch and, below, a dogfish 
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A PENGUIN SEES 
THE WORLD 

Copenhagen Street 
Adventure 

ESCAPE FROM A ZOO 

A dramatic story comes from the 
Copenhagen Zoo of the escape of a young 
male penguin.- 

He was found walking sedately, at 
eight in the morning, between the tram¬ 
lines of one of Copenhagen’s most 
crowded thoroughfares,- He was very 
young, though full grown, and up to the 
moment of his flight had never once left 
the dog kennel he was.born in. 

His uneventful days had been passed 
under the watchful care of a mother 
who probably cherished the fond belief 
that she could keep him dangling at her 
apron-strings for ever. But she had 
reckoned without the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence which (so older people com¬ 
plain) is unduly developed in the youth 
of our days; and one fine morning she 
woke to find that her precious child 
had vanished. 

What had happened was later recon¬ 
structed in detail, and it was established 
that for an inexperienced nursling the 
young penguin had done rather well. 

Into an Unknown World 

. Slipping out of the kennel at dead of 
night into an unknown world, the very 
air of which must have gone to his head 
like wine, he bit a large hole in the wire 
fence which surrounds the Zoological 
Gardens and crept out. 

There were other gardens outside, but 
he hurried through them till he had 
reached the open Streets, where, in a sur¬ 
prisingly short time, he succeeded in 
holding up the traffic. 

Men and women on their way to their 
work, boys and girls going schoolwards 
stopped in delighted amazement at Sight 
of this black-coated, white-waistcoated 
stranger in their midst, while trams and 
taxis clanged and hooted and in the end 
had to stop like everyone else. 

Clearly something had to be done, 
and done quickly. A working-man, after 
a brief but breathless chase, succeeded 
in' grabbing the fugitive, but was so 
sharply bitten that he was fain to let go. 

Finally a passer-by armed with thick 
gloves effected the capture, and the 
young visitor to the haunts of men was 
returned to his anxious parent. 


COLLECTOR OF 50,000 
MANUSCRIPTS 
A Scholar Now Among Us 

The C.N. has great pleasure in intro¬ 
ducing to its readers an interesting old 
gentleman from India who is on a short 
visit to this country. . 

He is Professor R. A. Sastri, 70 years 
of age, very old for a country like India. 
Mr Sastri is a man of simple and stern 
habits. He is up every morning at four 
and has a cold bath. Then he says 
prayers and chants Sanskrit hymns till 
seven ; and after that he has a glass of 
milk, His meals are strictly vegetarian. 
He is in bed at 9.30. 

His chief interest is collecting old 
Sanskrit manuscripts, of which during the 
last 40 years he has collected over 50,000 
and given them to various libraries. 

In connection with this work he has 
been in - correspondence with curators 
of museums and librarians and profes- 
sorsrif Sanskrit all over the world. Now 
he is meeting them in person. 

His journeys have taken him to out- 
of-the-way places in-Tibet and he has 
visited many remote monasteries. He 
has even met with hermits in mountain 
caves at a height of 15,000 feet and 
found valuable documents which he has 
had copied and restored. 

I belong to no country; my home is 
in Heaven,” he says. “ I am interested 
in the things of the spirit, which are the 
only ones which last. All else perishes.” 



The Childreiis 


The Glory of Spring 


In Lincolnshire— Theao are busy tlme9 In the Spalding district of Lincolnshire from which large 
consignments of tulips are being dispatched. Here is a smiling picker with armsful of blooms. 


In Kent—The new life of the year is strikingly suggested by this picture 
of sheep and lambs In a Kent orchard with the trees thick with blossom. 


In Wale3—There Is no more welcome sign of Spring than the fields thickly-carpeted 
with primroses, as this little girl gathering a posy by the sea at Llandudno would agree. 


- May 6 , 1933 

DWARFING THE 
EIFFEL TOWER 

Proposed New Giant For 
Paris 

MOTORING INTO MID-AIR 

To mention Paris is to think of the 
Eiffel Tower, which was for so many 
years the tallest building in the .world. 
Now it has been eclipsed by certain 
New York skysferapers; and the sky¬ 
scrapers in turn may be dwarfed by a 
proposed new tower for Paris. 

The Eiffel Tower was erected for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889 ; ■ it is suggested 
that the new building should'be erected 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1937.. It is' 
the idea of an engineer, M. Freyssinet, 
and he suggests that his tower, 2300 feet 
high, should be built of concrete. Its 
proposed site is Mount Valerien, a hill 
500 feet high on the outskirts of Paris. 

At .the top it is suggested there should 
be a meteorological station and a. 
powerful beacon which could be seen at 
ground-level in Calais by night. A short 
distance below these it is proposed, to 
have a hotel, a large restaurant, and a 
garage with accommodation for 406 cars. 

Why a garage 1600 feet; in mid-air ? 
It is thought that people will like to 
ascend the tower in their cars, and so 
M. Freyssinet proposes to build a spiral 
track which will wind its way round and 
up the tower to the first platform, 1640 
feet up. Although cars are to ascend 
under their own power their return 
journey is to be controlled by an 
apparatus which will cause them to de¬ 
scend at a uniform rate. 


IN CHINA NOW 
What the League is Doing There 

China courageously goes oil. with her 
work of internal reconstruction, despite .’ 
the battering of the Japanese armies 
on her great defending Wall. 

C.N. readers already know of this 
new chapter in Chinese history, how in 
practically every department its Govern¬ 
ment. has sought through the League- 
to obtain the best help and advice 
that other nations have to offer. 

At the present moment there are 
actually ten foreign experts in China 
who 'are aiding the Government in 
accordance with the plan of inter¬ 
national cooperation for which it asked. 
One of them, from Yugo-Slavia, has been 
there nearly three years, connected with 
the new national hospital and field 
service station ; one from Poland and 
one from Holland have been there 18 
months, active on a big programme of 
roadmaking ; tw6 from Italy, have been 
there since last autumn, advising- on 
agricultural and silk questions; and a 
member of the Financial. Section of the 
League Secretariat reached the country 
last February to advise on a number 
of financial matters. 

Of two more experts who have just 
arrived one from London is for Civil 
Service administration and organisation 
and one from Germany, is for telegraph 
and telephone administration. There is 
also an officer who links up all this 
cooperative activity, giving information 
on the working of the League’s technical 
organisations and the. ways in which 
they may be utilised by the Chinese 
Government in its reconstruction work. 

FROM THE OLD TELEPHONE 

Nearly half a ton of gold and platinum, 
tw-o of the most precious elements in the 
world, are recovered from old telephones 
in the course of a year. 

- The nbble metals,, as they are justly 
called, arc the only ones which with¬ 
stand the attacks of atmospheric gases, 
oxygen, and the minute quantities of 
ozone liberated in electric operations. 

The recovery of these metals from 
scrapped instruments has proved the 
establishment of a special factory well 
worth while. - 
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BETTER THAN 
FLOWERS 

The Ri'ght Sort of 
Memorial 

HOW TO REMEMBER A FRIEND 

Here is one more story of a memorial 
which is better than flowers. 

Because many people loved a certain 
man who has died, the children .of 
Shrewsbury have swings and see-saws 
on a public recreation ground today. 

Major Johnson was Clerk of the Salop 
; ,County Council, and he was a great 
lover of children ; indeed, we have put 
things in the wrong order, for he was a 
lover of children first and everything 
else afterwards. 

When ho died his friends did not send 
flowers to his funeral; they subscribed 
instead to a fund for buying swings and 
see-saws. Ex-Service men made them 
well and truly, and the beloved clerk 
has a sturdy memorial today. 

The beauty of flowers does very often 
give comfort to mourners, but it can 
make no difference do the dead ; and we 
are certain Major Johnson would have 
thought the groups of laughing children 
on his see-saws and swings better than 
all the flowers in all the hothouses in all 
the world. 

A CANON AND HIS 
CONSCIENCE 
Failing To Convict Himself 

The law is often confusing enough, 
but not often so paradoxical as the other 
day in a law court at Dijon, when a 
French cfinon argued against his own 
defending counsel while the opposing 
. barrister pleaded on the canon’s behalf. 

The case followed a collision between 
the canon’s car and d motor-cycle. The 
rider of the cycle was injured and 
brought an action for damages. The 
canon contended that as he was on the 
proper side of the road he was not to 
blame, and the court agreed with him. 

No sooner had the motor-cyclist’s 
claim been dismissed, however, than the 
canon asked for the judgment to be 
reversed, stating that in his conscience 
lie felt that ho might have been partly 
responsible for the mishap. The case was 
accordingly sent to the Court of Appeal. 

At this hearing the canon used all his 
powers of argument to obtain a decision 
■against himself,, while the barrister 
defending him maintained that his client 
was in.no way responsible for the accident. 

The barrister for the cyclist, however, 
seized his opportunity and eloquently 
supported the canon’s own arguments. 

But it was all time and eloquence 
wasted, for the court again found that 
, the canon was innocent of blame. 


NEW COINS IN FRANCE 

New silver coins have just been put 
into circulation in France. 

. They are for ten and twenty francs, 
about five shillings and half a crown, 
and they replace the undignified brass 
tokens which have been in use for years 
all over France. 

The figure-head on the new coins is 
full of dignity on the one side, and on 
the other there is an expression of the 
rigidity ' and straightness of line in 
modern art. 

The weight of the twenty-franc piece 
will be useful because it is twenty 
grammes, which is the normal weight 
allowed for a letter in the post. That is 
a capital idea. 


A FACT 

We .have bought from Russia during 
the last five years goods to the value of 
some ^135,000,000, for which we have 
paid cash, while Russia’s purchases from 
us for the same period amount to only 
^25,000,000, all of which was sold on 
credit and more than a quarter of which 
is still undischarged. 





Three Big Things 


Train Half a Mile Long—The boy who admires the clean design of English railway engines 
will be Interested In this picture of a giant American freight locomotive which hauls 
a train of heavy wagons half a milo tong* 


Whipsnado’s Trade Mark—-The great white lion cut out of the chalk hillside nt 
Whlpsnnde serves as a warning to airmen not to fly too low over the Zoo. 


From Newcastle to Canaria—The telescope for Toronto marie at Newcastle has this big 
Iris diaphragm with which the aperture can be varied between 12 inches and 74 inches. 


A TEN-YEARS 
SCANDAL 

The Empire and the 
Emigrant 

VICTORIA’S BROKEN WORD 

Since the end of the war it has always 
been a great disappointment to our 
young men and women that the 
Dominions, with their wide uncultivated 
spaces, have not opened their gates wide 
for our emigrants. 

It comes with even a greater shock 
to find from the investigation by a 
Royal Commission at Melbourne that 
ten years ago the Victorian Government 
broke its word to hundreds of men it did 
ask to emigrate. 

With the" Willing support of . our 
Government these men were invited 
to sail to Australia for the purpose of 
settling as fruit-farmers in the district 
of Mildura. They were told that a big 
irrigation scheme was in progress and 
that they would receive every possible 
assistance. The emigrants invested 
their savings in the new farms, but they 
were quickly undeceived. The land was 
unsuitable, water was scarce, and 'the 
State authorities would do nothing to 
help. The men had spent their Savings 
with no hope of results, and they drifted 
into Melbourne. , 

A scandal of this magnitude, resulting 
in the impoverishment of men who 
had fought in a war to bring justice and 
freedom to the world is one of which 
Victoria can' hardly be proud,. and the 
fact that nothing can now be done to 
remedy the injustice makes it even worse. 

THIS BUSY WORLD 
. Something Happening 
Everywhere 

“ What a busy life it is,” we said to 
the Professor as we met outside his 
house, and watched ladies scuttling by 
with shopping baskets, trade motors 
hurrying along, buses drawing up, 
children hurrying to school. 

" Yes, indeed,” said the Professor, 
" and'if you will drop into my library 
I will read you something to show you- 
how much busier the world is than you 
can imagine.'” 

We followed him indoors and he took 
up a scientific journal. “ I’ll read you of 
three students only, in three universities 
of Europe. In London G. W, Kaye and 
G. C. Sherratt have been investigating 
the velocity of sounding gases and tubes. 
In Paris two others have been making 
fruitful research in the influence of 
oxygen on copper. In Rome Mr Famiani 
has been studying the capacity for food 
consumption in pigeons after fasting. 

"Oh,yes,” said the Professor, "the 
world is So full of a number of things 
that there is not one moment’s excuse 
for being bored for five minutes while 
one is alive.” 


MAY DAY 1660 

In 1660, when nightingales sang in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and London was, 
still an agricultural town, May Day was 
celebrated in the Strand by groups of 
dancing milkmaids u 

Their pails' were decorated with gar¬ 
lands, and we , are told that as they 
.danced a fiddler played before them. 
.Just about the same time Mr Pepys, 
the famous diarist, walking on Epsom 
Downs “far ffom any house or sight of 
people, found an old shepherd reading 
his Bible to his little boy.” 

A VERY BIG GIRDER 

When the last train of the night left 
Bishop’s Road Station on the Metro¬ 
politan Railway at Paddington not 
long ago one of .the biggest' girders in 
England was quickly placed in position 
across the railway lines. 

The girder was 130 feet long, 16 feet 
high, and it weighed 125 tons. It is part 
of the roof of a new tunnel. 
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New laws To fit 
New thoughts 

America Up-to-Date 

The Supreme Court in the United 
States once ruled that a Pacifist may not 
be admitted to citizenship. 

' The world’s views about war have 
changed since that decision was takdn, 
and Judge Everett of Ohio thinks the 
Supreme Court should have a new 
chanCe to express itself on this point. 

1 'In order that this may come about he 
has admitted Professor John P. Klassen 
of Blufton College, Ohio, to citizenship 
in 'spite of the fact that lie does not 
believe in killing his fellow-men. 

The Federal Naturalisation Inspector 
protested against the Judge’s action 
warmly, pointing out that Government 
is greater than man. 

But, replied Professor Klassen, God is 
greater than Government. 

Judge Everett said that when the 
Supreme Court made its ruling there 
was a strong sentiment in America as 
well as in all other countries of the world 
for settling differences by war. 

" Since then,” he went on to say 
“ there has been wide discussion through¬ 
out the world as to whether war should 
not be outlawed. For this reason I am 
going to give the Supreme Court another 
opportunity.” 

A WONDERFUL ROLL 
OF HEROES 

Dunfermline has another .treasure to 
add to its many riches. ' 

When Mr Andrew Carnegie formed the 
ITero Fund Trust for this country he 
instructed that a Roll of Heroes should 
be prepared. The first volume, a magni¬ 
ficent example of modern hook binding' 
craft and the art of illuminated writing, 
now lies in a place of honour in the 
Carnegie Birthplace Memorial House... 

Andrew Samuel, a master craftsman 
of the Carnegie School of Handicraft, has 
designed the book, which is hand¬ 
written on parchment and has over 400 
pages. The decordtion is as rich within 
as without, for,there are. many illumina¬ 
tions. About £500 was spent on the 
binding and finishing nyork alone. The 
covet is of goatskin overlaid with silver- • 
gilt, plates, eight amethysts decorating 
the corners.' ’ . 


CATS FOR THE COUNCIL 

Here is a story from New Zealand 
which reads like Dick Whittington’s 
story brought up-to-date. 

The offices of the New Lynn Borough 
Council near Auckland were shut up 
for more than a week’s holiday, and 
when the town clerk opened them 
again it was found. that the rats and 
mice had been making merry, and had 
chewed up portions of the borough’s 
documents. A nest of. 50 baby mice 
was discovered in one of the rooms. 

Learning of this a little girl who lives 
near by lias presented the council with 
two cats with a request that they be 
named after the mayor and mayoress. 

Dick Whittington, three times Lord 
Mayor of London, would have joined 
heartily with the Mayor of New Lynn in 
thanking the girl who brought along 
her cats to the rescue of the borough,. 


PLANES AND MOSQUITOES 

The Ministry of Health has assured 
us that there is no fear of tropical disease 
being'introduced into this country by 
mosquitoes that have taken, unpaid 
passage in aeroplanes. 

It is quite true that mosquitoes are 
thus carried, and that therefore there is a 
real danger when the introduction of 
mosquitoes to certain countries takes 
place. Fortunately, however, yellow 
fever cannot be introduced here for 
climatic reasons. 
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Safety First at 
School 

Very Few Accidents 

School life in England seems to be 
remarkably free from accidents, accord¬ 
ing to inquiries made by the National 
Safety First Association. 

Reports of accidents during a six- 
months period last year were received 
from 153 education authorities, and in 
most cases only about three-tenths of 
one per cent of the children concerned 
were affected by accidents. Even so, 
in most cases only about a fifth of the 
accidents could be classed as severe. 
These involved broken bones, disloca¬ 
tions, or sprains. 

It baa been found that most accidents 
happen to children between ten and 
thirteen, and it is not surprising that 
falls and collisions at play account for 
more injuries than any other causes. 

OUR 3000 MONUMENTS 

The names of many memorials 
treasured by all who love our Mother¬ 
land appear in the new list of scheduled 
Ancient Monuments issued by the 
Office of Works. 

This list sets forth those monuificnts 
which, under the Act of 1513, may 
not be destroyed or altered without 
the consent of the Commissioners. 

The first list was issued in 1921, and 
the present publication includes all the 
monuments now under national guar¬ 
dianship, 3000 in all. 

The number added in the last two 
years is 234, most of them barrows and 
crosses in Cornwall and old bridges, 
castles, and towers in Northumberland. 

The Guildhall and Little Market 
House at High Wycombe, Williugton 
Dovecot and Stables, and Caesar’s 
Camp on Wimbledon Common are well- 
known monuments which have been 
added to the list. 


THE GOVERNMENT DOES 
HALF A GOOD THING 

The Government has done a useful 
thing for unemployment by lowering the 
rate of interest charged by the Public 
Works Loan Board to local authorities. 

If the Government courageously lent 
money to local authorities at 2 j per cent 
for housing and other good purposes a 
great impetus would be given to tlic 
very sort of works required to diminish 
unemployment. - 

What the Government lost in interest 
it would much more than make up in 
reduced unemployment payments. It 
has done a good tiling as far as it goes, but 
it goes only halfway, unfortunately. 

WHO WAS GARIBALDI? 

Dorn, Nice, July 4 , I8O7. 

Died, Caprera, June 2, 1882. 

The son of a seafaring man and 
educated for the .Church, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi preferred the sea, became 
involved in the Young Italy movement, 
was sentenced to death, but escaped to 
South America, where he fought in more 
than one revolutionary war. 

His return to Italy was followed by 
another flight to America, where lie 
followed the trade of a candle-maker. 
This occupation gave place to that of a 
farmer on the island of Cap'rera, near 
Sardinia, which, by the generosity of 
English admirers, was, later in bis life, 
made his own property.. From this 
point, until the liberation of Italy was 
consummated, bis days were given to 
fighting for the freedom of his native 
land. Ho was a born leader of guerilla 
troops, but not gifted in statesmanship, 
and his career included many mistakes, 
for which he paid dearly. But he was 
a sincere, unselfish patriot, and in 
England was treated as a hero. 


A YOUNG SEA DOG 
Eighteen Months Afloat 

On a ship which called at Auckland, 
New Zealand, in February was a dog 
which had not set foot on land for 
18 months. 

It belonged to Captain Darn, of the 
Norwegian oil-tanker South Africa, 
and was a short-haired Chow purchased 
by him in China when it was six months 
old. Since then the dog had never left 
the ship. . 

If this much-travelled dog had been 
taken ashore it would have been placed 
in quarantine by the port authorities, 
who are very careful to sec that no 
animals that might carry diseases are 
allowed into the country. 

However, the ship’s dog has plenty 
of exercise running about the long 
decks. The sailors have taught it many 
tricks, and now it is a real sea dog. 

THE MOUNTIES IN THE 
FROZEN NORTH 

The C.N. is always on the side of 
progress, but we cannot always advance 
without regret that wo have to leave 
behind so much that is romantic. 

Such is the case with the Canadian 
Mounted Police. The very name con¬ 
jures up visions of stern men trailing a 
man, perhaps, for months on horseback, 
or mushing across the Frozen North on 
sleighs drawn by huskies. 

Such pictures now belong to the past, 
for the Mounties have given an order 
for motor-cycles. 

Birmingham has secured this order 
for remounting the troopers of the 
constabulary whose boast is that they 
always get their man; and in future all 
that will remain of the picturesqueness 
of the North-West Mounted will be 
their gay uniforms. 


. MOVING A HOSPITAL 
IN FIVE HOURS 

The whole of the patients and medical 
and nursing staff of a hospital were 
moved the other day in five hours. 

The patients and staff of the Ministry 
of Pensions Hospital at Maghull, ‘near 
Liverpool, were moved to Chepstow by a 
special train. 

Many patients were on stretchers; but 
some 180 people in all were comfortably 
taken from one building to the other and 
had an excellent lunch served during the 
train journey. 

The furniture and personal belongings 
of the hospital and its occupants were 
moved by another special train. 


ARE WE LOSING THE 
HOUSE MARTINS? 

In Oxford they arc taking a bird 
census, and its director, Mr W. B. 
Alexander, has supplied the Ministry of 
Agriculture with some interesting facts 
about swallows and martins. 

His survey of bouse martins was 
made in the last two summers, tho 
ordnance survey map being divided 
into squares of four square miles each 
and a person appointed in each to 
locate the nests. 

■The number of nests counted in 
1931 was 757, and last year 715. A 
curious fact is that the population of 
house martins is three times as dense in 
Oxford as in the rural areas. 


THE PIANO’S SECRET 

The secret of a beautiful piano has 
for centuries lain in its sounding-box. 

Today we hear that the sounding-box 
may be surpassed. A new piano has 
been invented by the Ilammond- 
Bechstein Company in Berlin in which 
eighteen microphones take tho place 
of the sounding-box, and tho instrument 
produces the most beautiful music, being 
capable of reproducing the effect of almost 
any instrument in a symphony orchestra. 

The new piano has been designed for 
broadcasting, and it is likely to be heard 
soon on our wireless sets. 


Booking Anywhere 

One Traffic Control 
For London 

Thfe passenger traffic of London is to 
come under one control on July i, when, 
buses, trams, tubes, and trains will 
all be managed by. the London Trans¬ 
port Board of Control. 

It is expected that great advantages 
will eventually result from this co¬ 
operative working of the various ser¬ 
vices, but at first the outward signs will 
not be apparent. 

One likely innovation is that tickets 
available on all services will be issued, 
so that passengers from, say, an out¬ 
lying suburb can book from their local 
station to Oxford Circus and change from 
train to tram, bus, or tube in the course ol 
the journey without taking fresh tickets. 

Another likely innovation is that all 
employees of the Transport Board will 
wear similar uniform. 

The Board’s control will cover the 
area within a 25-mile circuit of Charing 
Cross, and even the railways are to 
hand over to the Board their takings 
within that area. They will be pooled 
with the takings of other forms of 
passenger transport and divided as to 
fixed percentages., : . 


THE C.N. AT THE TEA-TABLE 

We know..-that the.C.N. often makes a 
lesson'in schools, all over the world (and not, 
we hope, one ofthe. duller .lessons ); but we 
have seldom been more complimented than to 
hear of the use made of it in the South African 
home from which the Editor has received the 
following interesting letter. . 

Wo are a household of seven, aged 
from five to 75, all .of whom, except the 
youngest, read the paper. 

Beginning at the eldest (the grand¬ 
mother), the C.N. is passed from one to 
another, each having it about 24 hours. 
Each chooses the paragraph he or she 
likes best, and takes a note of the page 
where it appears, providing mentally, a 
second best to be used if necessary. 

Then, on Sunday afternoon, while 
gathered round tho tea-table, each in 
turn reads his or licr selected paragraph, 
which is talked over by the company. 
In this way the greater part of the C.N. 
comes under review; much interest is 
awakened, and tho younger members 
learn to read both intelligently and 
intelligibly. 

After this the paper is passed on to'a 
poorer family unable to subscribe for 
it themselves. 


THE DESTROYERS 

The Office of Works, which has done 
so much to preserve for our descendants 
tho historic monuments in which we 
have such a just pride, has a staunch 
supporter in the Prime Minister.' 

Sir Lionel Earle has been telling a 
story of how lie was sent for urgently to 
Lossiemouth to consult with bis chief on 
the preservation of a Roman wall in 
danger from quarrying operations. Mr 
MacDonald used these biting words : 

Not only is the present generation pre¬ 
pared to destroy all the things the Almighty 
has left us, but it is prepared to destroy all 
the things the craftsmen have left us. 

A Bill was promptly drafted to save 
all monuments of this kind. 


FRANCE AND HER CHILDREN 

In spite of the difficulty in balancing 
its Budget the French Chamber is 
determined not to go back on the steady 
progress it has been making in tho 
education of the citizens of the future. 

Instead of cutting expenditure as we 
do in England the Chamber lias provided 
in tlie Budget for tlic granting of free 
education in all secondary schools. For 
many years already the lowest classes in 
these schools have been free, so that a 
good beginning has been made. 

The Senate, however, lias tlie power 
to veto this provision, so that it is not 
yet certain that it will keep its place in 
the Budget 
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A photograph of Jupiter. 
The white (lot represents our 
Moon for comparison 


DAILY ECLIPSES 
OF THE SUN 

THE EARTH AS A 
SATELLITE 

What Would Happen if Jupiter 
Were as Near as Our Moon 

A GLORIOUS SPECTACLE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter will reverse his apparent course 
on Wednesday next and begin his direct 
motion toward the east, followed by the 
rapidly-approaching Mars. . 

Jupiter now appears much brighter 
than Mars, and is a lovely object; seen 
through even a small telescope . he 
appears much larger than the Moon 
does to the naked eye. 

He is now about 445 million miles 
away, and receding. If only he were as 
near to us as our 
Moon what a 
glorious object 
would be pre¬ 
sented to us! 

Jupiter would 
then appear 41 
times the width 
of our satellite 
and occupy a 
space in the 
heavens which 
would entirely 
cover Orion; 

Total eclipses of 
the Sun would be very frequent; the 
Earth’s shadow would be seen to cross 
Jupiter as a dark disc travelling over his 
immense belts of tinted cloud. 

Most wonderful of all, the Earth 
would have to revolve round Jupiter 
and become one of his moons. 

This is because Jupiter is a much more 
massive world than ours, with about 
318 times more material in his composi¬ 
tion, with the result that his gravita¬ 
tional pull is very much greater than 
that of the Earth. This being so, our 
world would have to travel very much 
faster round Jupiter than the Moon does 
round the Earth (which on an average 
amounts to 2287 miles an hour), or the 
Earth would fall into Jupiter. 

Now, if our world kept the same 
hemisphere facing Jupiter as the Moon 
does to the Earth, Jupiter would appear 
for. ever in the same place in the sky. 
The constellations would pass by and 
behind his immense globe at night, while 
the Sun would approach him and pass 
behind him regularly every day. We 
should have a daily eclipse of the Sun, 
with all its attendant glorious spectacle 
of the Sun’s Corona and the stars 
bursting into radiance while the Sun 
’ passed behind Jupiter, 

Impressive .Scehes ' 

All this is experienced at the present 
time on most of Jupiter’s satellites ; one 
wonders if there is anyone on them to en¬ 
joy the impressive scenes. The markings 
perceptible on some of these moons sug¬ 
gest that they keep the same face toward 
Jupiter; so, were the Earth as close as 
our Moon is to us our world might do 
likewise, lo being about 261,000 miles 
from Jupiter whereas our Moon is, on an 
average, 238,840 miles from the Earth. 

Europa, Jupiter’s second moon, is 
416,600 miles from Jupiter; Ganymede, 
the third, is 664,200 miles; and Callisto, 
the fourth, is 1,168,700 miles from him. 

Ganymede may be seen with field- 
glasses to the right of Jupiter on 
Tuesday night, May 9, about one-sixth 
our Moon's apparent width away; and, 
again, to the left of Jupiter on Saturday 
night, May 13. Callisto should be seen 
on the nights from May 9 to 12, .to the 
left of Jupiter and nearly one-third of 
the Moon’s width away. 

Were it not for : the radiance of 
Jupiter, in such close proximity, all four 
moons would be visible without glasses. 
They are larger than our Moon, Gany¬ 
mede being 3273 miles in diameter and 
Callisto 3140 miles ; Io is about 2109 
-and Europa 186.5, as compared with our 
Moon’s 2160 miles. G. F. M. 


THE BEST GUN WE 
Have Heard Of 

It Will Save Life 

A new gun is invented from time to 
time, and it is nearly always a gun 
which will take life. 

At last the rule has been broken. 
There is a new gun which gives life 
instead of taking it. 

This new gun is the invention of a 
Hove chemist. He calls it the CO, gun, 
and it administers pure oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. There are other means 
of doing this, of course ; but it is be¬ 
lieved that no other apparatus is so 
compact as the C 0 2 gun, which will go 
into a policeman’s "pocket. 

A man at Hove and a woman who fell 
in the Thames the other day had their 
lives saved by it. 

The gun looks rather like the apparatus 
produced by the doctor when the 
dentist is going to remove a tooth " with 
gas.” There are a mask, a bladder, 
and a cylinder. 

It is the best gun we have heard of. 


SPEAK GENTLY TO YOUR 
LITTLE DOG 

A man has been warned in court that 
ho must not growl at axlog. 

He was charged with using insulting 
behaviour, and it appeared in evidence 
that the poor old man had growled at a 
dog that had nearly knocked him down. 

Fie was quite honest about it when 
cross-questioned, explaining that the 
dog had not growled at him, but he had 
growled at the dog, to warn it not to 
try again to knock him down. As it was 
his first offence in growling the old man 
was dismissed with a caution. 

He went home growling very hard 
indeed, but to himself. 

Everyone knows that if you would 
stop geese hissing at you you must 
hiss first, and loudly. And young cows 
know that if they would stop a dog 
chasing them they must chase the dog. 

It is as well for human beings to know 
that growling, first and last, must be 
left to the dog. 


IRON REVIVAL 

Every sign of better trade is welcome, 
and we are glad to report that more 
iron furnaces are at work. At the end of 
March 70 were in blast, an increase of 
seven in four weeks. 

In March 332,000 tons of pig-iron and 
578,000 tons of steel were produced, the 
best figures for a long time. 

The average monthly figures of 1930 
were 516,000 tons of pig-iron and 
610,000 tons of steel. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Where Are Postage Stamps Made? 

At private printing' establishments by 
contract. 

How Old is the Bible? 

According to Professor W. F. Adcncy 
the oldest book of the Bible is probably 
Amos, written about 750 n.c. The Old 
Testament is said to have been collected 
and arranged by Ezra between 458 and 
450 n.c. The earliest date for any of the 
New Testament books is given as 44 a.d., 
for James. The bulk of the New Testament 
is believed to have been written in the second 
half of the 1st century, a.d. 

What is the Significance of the Freedom 
of the City of London ? 

Ordinarily it implies membership of one 
of the City Companies and is obtained by 
apprenticeship, by being the son or daughter 
of a freeman, and by payment of certain 
entrance fees. Freemen take part in the 
election of sheriffs arid enjoy other privileges. 
In the companies that still have a.practical 
trade connection, such as the Apothecaries 
and Stationers, it is limited to members of 
that trade. As a mark of honour tho 
freedom of the City is-conferred for dis¬ 
tinguished public service. 


SPRING COMES 
TO WHIPSNADE 

Happy Babies Who Roam 
at Will 

MUCH TO SEE IN THE BIRD 
' SANCTUARY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

In the actual development of Whips- 
nadc lit tle progress was made during the 
slack winter months. 

Apart from the construction of one or 
two new paddocks the only alteration 
in the general appearance of the country 
zoo is to be seen in one of tho un¬ 
developed parts of the park. There two 
rheas arid a herd of albino red deer are 
allowed to wander ; arid, owing to their 
colouring, tho white deer make an 
effective picture as they roam over the 
rough ground. 

Charm of the Wallabies 

But, although Whipsnadc has no 
striking new feature, such as a tiger pit, 
to offer, it has now begun to show how 
great are the advantages of a Zoological 
Park. The first animals exhibited there 
had all to be confined to certain sections 
of the estate to avoid a continuous 
stream of fugitives finding their way into 
the surrounding countryside. But now a 
new generation is springing up, and some 
of these youngsters are able to enjoy 
complete freedom. 

Thirty wallabies born in Wallaby Wood 
last year have been turned loose in the 
park, arid are allowed to go wherever 
they please; for, having known no other 
home, they have no wish to go beyond 
the bounds of Whipsnadc, The charm of 
these wallabies wandering free is accen¬ 
tuated by the presence of one or two 
babies in the maternal pouch. A sarus 
crane, bred last year, also excites admira¬ 
tion, for although his parents are pin¬ 
ioned he has the. use of his wings, and 
whenever disturbed he opens his great 
wings and flies off, He flies all over 
Whipsnade, but never goes too far, and 
always returns to his parents. 

A Busy Nesting-Time 

At Easter it was still too early for the 
bird sanctuary to boast of any dis¬ 
tinguished avian visitors, but this wood, 
carpeted with wild daffodils, had in¬ 
numerable inmates and many nests. 
Thrushes, blackbirds, robins, hedge- 
sparrows, chaffinches, pheasants, and 
peafowl were all sitting on eggs ; and 
the cock brush-turkey was demanding 
admiration and sympathy, for he was 
working hard to build a mound of fallen 
leaves and grass in which to incubate 
eggs while his wife did nothing to help I 

Outside’ the bird sanctuary nests were 
also plentiful. One missel-thrush had a 
nest on a shrub near the lion pits, a 
moorhen was incubating a clutch of 
twelve eggs in a nest overhanging a 
pond, while in the enclosure devoted to 
geese a Chinese goose had no fewer than 
24 eggs to tend. 

Among the baby mammals now run¬ 
ning about are two Axis deer, two 
families of dingo puppies, and a number 
of puppies born to the Tibetan mastiffs. 

A LITTLE SLIP BRINGS £5000 

One of two hospitals in Bristol has 
received £5000 through a slip. 

In the will of Mr William Langlands, 
a shipowner who left half a million pounds 
when he died in February, was a be¬ 
quest of £5000 to the Bristol General 
Infirmary. There is no such institution, 
but there is a Bristol Royal Infirmary 
and also a Bristol General Hospital. 

Which of the two did Mr Langlands 
mean ? Tho matter has now been settled 
by the executors and the widow agreeing 
that £5600 shall go to each, thus ensur¬ 
ing that the wishes of Mr Langlands arc 
carried out, and giving one of these two 
deserving institutions .a little fortune 
it would otherwise not have had. 


Swankie Suede 

-Smart E ase 
for Holidays 

You - give your 
s- feet more work 
\ when you are 
on holiday. 

Keep them cool and comfy in this smart 
little suede shoe. You ’ll enjoy a change 
into its lightweight ease. A very smart 
well-made Black Suede Tie Shoe rteatly 
punched and slashed with white leather. 
Very flexible solid leather sole; made on 
Veldtschoen principle. Suede-covered 
heel; leather lined. Write to Barratts’ 
works and get your pair at the factory 
price plus 6d. postage. 
Walk the Barratt Way. 



Write for 
Style 

WM4001/BW, 



Postage 6d. 


★ Order Now Through Barratts’ ' 
Special Post Service from Works. 

Ask for Style WM4001/BW and mention size wanted. 
Sizes and half sizes 3 to 7 in a coinfy width. Send 
pencil outline of stockinged foot if you don’t know 
your size. Please enclose cheque or money order for 
7/11 and postage. Satisfaction or money back 
guaranteed. 

W. BARRATT & CO., LTD. 

16, Footshapo, Northampton. 

Write for Barratts’ List of Latest Styles. ■ 
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HOVIS at breakfast 
Starts the day right 
Helps to sustain you 
Till last thing at night 

H 6 VIS 

EVERY DAY 

The First Rule of 
Health 

Macclesfield 
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THE ELECTRIC GRID 

LINKING THE NATION’S 
POWER SUPPLIES 

26,000 Steel Towers Carrying 
4000 Miles of Cables 

WONDERS OF A CONTROL ROOM 

, Last year this country for the first 
time arose' into third place in the world 
production of electricity. 

' When the great grid system is com¬ 
pleted, before .very long, production is 
likely to be still higher. The grid is to 
link the power stations of the land, with 
the exception of. northern Scotland, -so 
that cheap electricity can.be distributed 
to the small towns and villages as well as 
the large towns. 1 

Outward Signs of Progress 

Work began on the grid in 1927 and 
since then the outward signs of its exist¬ 
ence have become evident throughout' 
the land. The enormous steel towers 
‘which carry the transmission lines over 
hill and down dale and across fivers are 
a feature of the countryside. There are 
26,000 of these towers, supporting 4000 
miles of transmission lines, in the com¬ 
plete grid, and by the end of last year 
.there remained only about 210 miles to 
be completed. 

The report of the Central Electricity 
Board for 1932 mentions that it was 
necessary to obtain permission of 21,000 
owners or occupiers of land for the erec¬ 
tion of towers, and only in 600 cases had 
compulsory way-leaves to be sought. 

. Most of the transmission lines are 
operated at 132,000 volts, and they 
link-up selected stations of the grid and 
the systems of authorised electrical 
authorities. The thousand miles of 
secondary transmission lines arc opera¬ 
ted at 66,000 volts or less. 

1 There will be 273 transforming and 
• switching stations in the complete grid,, 
and'by the'end of last year 244 of these' 
were ready or nearly ready. Actually 
' good miles of the grid were in operation. 

The Underground Cables 

, In London and elsewhere it has been 
necessary to place .the cables under- 
-grtiund.' A section of 66,ooo-volt cable 
between Hackney and Walthamstow is 
laid in nitrogen. The cable is drawn into 
steel ducts and is then surrounded by 
nitrogen at high pressure. 

This has the advantages of the normal 
underground cable with its heavy insu¬ 
lating covering and also has improved 
protection against mechanical damage. 

At different points throughout the 
land there are control rooms in charge of 
big areas. . 

The biggest control room in the grid is 
at Bankside in London, and when all the 
equipment is installed within a month or 
two it will be able to control 35 power- 
stations in South-East England.- An 
operator will have before him 35 dials, 
showing the load at each station,, and 
will be in direct communication by tele¬ 
phone with each-power-station. 

Advantages of the Grid 

r One of.the dials may indicate a break¬ 
down, or a demand may come in from 
a station for an additional 20,000 horse¬ 
power beyond its maximum capacity. 
The man in the control room- will tell 
from his dials which station or stations 
can make good the demand, and he will 
switch over the lines so that, ' say, 
Maidstone, working at the time at only 
half its maximum, can Come to the'aid 
of Brighton, which has had calls for 
more power than it can produce. The 
Bankside station will have within its, 
. control two and a half million horse¬ 
power of energy in South-East England. 

This power of bringing one district to 
the help of another is one of the great 
advantages of the grid. 

The total cost of the grid will be less 
than 28 millions; and, apart from the 
fact that it has provided work for tens 
of thousands during difficult times, it 
should prove to-be money well'spent. 
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The Tops of Our 
Little Islands 

How many people have stood on the 
topmost points of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland ?. - - 

Pgrhaps .they would not number more 
than one from every million of the in¬ 
habitants of the British Islands. Many 
thousands, no doubt, who have climbed 
Ben Nevis, the highest British mountain, 
have climbed Snowdon, the highest 
mountain of Wales, and also Scafell 
Pike, the highest English mountain, but 
few of them .will have completed the 
round by ascending Carrantuoliill, the 
topmost point of Ireland. 

We propose in the next four weeks to 
describe the ascent to each of these 
great national summits and looking. 
around at the view. They are only four 
of the hundred British peaks that are 
over 3000 feet high. : 

All Real Mountains 

Though these mountains only range 
between 3210 feet, the height of Scafell 
Pike, and 4406 feet, which is the height 
of Ben Nevis, they are all real mountains, 
massive and imposing, for they rise 
suddenly almost from the level of the 
sea, with an uplift of at least three 
thousand feet which the eye can trace 
at a glance. 

It is the upward slope of any mountain 
visible at once from its base that makes 
it impressive, and not the height above 
a distant sea. Thus, Ben Nevis is judged 
by its upthrust from Loch Linnhe, the 
arm of the sea that reaches the moun¬ 
tain’s foot, just as the far-famed Rigi 
in Switzerland is judged by its rise above 
Lake Lucerne, into which it steeply 
descends. Well, the summit of the Rigi 
is only 21 yards (less than the length of 
a cricket pitch) higher above - Lake 
Lucerne than the summit of . Ben Nevis 
is above Loch linnhe. 

The Sudden, Steep Rise 

One may be three thousand feet, or 
more, above sea-level, as on considerable 
areas of the Canadian prairie, and see no 
mountain, or even a hill, because the 
ascent to the plateau has been gradual; 
but anywhere in the'world a sudden and 
steep rise of three thousand feet from a 
valley, plain, lake, or sea makes an 
imposing mountain, .which captivates 
the eye in proportion to the ruggedness 
of its face, or the boldness, or strange¬ 
ness, or beauty of its outline. 

Whether judged by the tests of visible 
height, or steepness of ascent, or at¬ 
tractiveness of skyline, or wildness of 
surroundings, Ben Nevis, Snowdon, Car- 
rantuohill, and Scafell arc all real 
mountains, each living with a character 
of its own in the memory of everyone 
who has climbed it. . 


WAGTAIL NEWS 

The story of how a fisherman, Olov 
Wallman in Ragvaldsnaes, unexpectedly 
got a feathered, boarder for the winter 
is told by a Stockholm correspondent. 

A wagtail had been left behind when 
its fellows departed on tlieir usual 
migration from the Swedish winter cold 
to sunnier shores. There was dismay 
among the children in .the Wallman 
cottage; they' realised that the bird 
would perish in the cold and snow. On 
a particularly chilly day, however, the 
wagtail flew in through the open door 
and made itself at home. 

There was great delight in the cottage, 
especially on the part of the family cat, 
who wished to show her appreciation 
of the visitor by making a good meal 
of him. , 

But this hope was immediately dashed, 
the cat being put out of the house and 
left out to meditate on its evil inten¬ 
tions until finally it decided to tolerate 
the ne\v inmate and leave it alone. 

The wagtail has now made friends 
with everybody in the Wallman family, 
and will be kept a.s an honoured guest 
until the Sun permits it to join .its rela¬ 
tives on their return from the South. 


A Cat That Saved 
Its Master - 

Junior Book Club’s Book 

Animal War Heroes. By 'Peter Shaw Baker. 
Black, 5s. 

This has been selected as the book of 
the month by the Junior Book Club. 
Although it lias not the fine literary 
quality of The Old Stag,’ the book 
chosen before it, this collection of war¬ 
time adventures of animals is certain 
to have an appeal for boys and girls of 
every age. . 

One of the most touching stories is 
that of Pitoutchi, a little white cat which 
was born in a Belgian front-line trench 
during the war. 

A nightmare of war was all he knew 
of the world in his short life, but this 
was softened by human kindness. 

The Sole Survivor 

As Lieutenant Lelceux was passing a 
dug-out one afternoon he heard a chorus 
of piteous mews. Climbing inside, he 
found some soldiers standing round a 
basket in which lay eight little kittens. 
Their eyes were not yet open and their 
mother had been killed that morning by 
enemy fire. 

Carefully he carried them into his 
dug-out and put them by the stove. 
Then he telephoned to the cook to send 
up some milk with the rations. 

It was a difficult task feeding the little 
wriggling creatures, but several times 
during the night he patiently held each 
kitten’s mouth open in turn, and poured 
in drops of milk. 

Sad to say, only one kitten survived. 
He was called 1 Pitoutchi because at first 
he frequently sneezed It was soon 
noticed 1 that this pretty, fluffy little 
creature was exceptionally intelligent 
and quickly learned many tricks from 
his master. Everywhere that officer 
went the cat was sure to go, with the 
persistence of Mary’s little lamb.. The 
lieutenant with the little white cat on 
his shoulder became a familiar figure in 
the front-line trench. 

Across No Mart’s Land 

One night as Lekeux was starting 
across No Man’s Land to investigate the 
cause of some, mysterious activities 
behind the German lines Pitoutchi 
insisted on going with him. 

He made a discovery. The enemy 
were digging a new line of trench. 
While he was hiding in a dug-out, intent 
on making a sketch, he suddenly became 
aware that three Germans were creeping 
toward him with fixed bayonets. He 
was in a terrible dilemma. If he tried 
to escape he would be shot. The only 
hope was that the men would 'miss him 
in the darkness, but when ho heard one 
of the Germans say " Pie is in this 
hole 1 ” he feared he had not a chance 
to escape alive. 

Pie was wrong. Once more that wise 
old saying “ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters ” was proved to be true. At 
the sound of the voices Pitoutchi sprang 
out of the dug-out to see who the 
intruders could be. 

Saved By His Size 

Curiosity very nearly killed the cat, 
for two sharp reports rang out ; but 
Pitoutchi was saved by liis size. v 

Terrified, but unharmed, he tumbled 
back beside his master. 

Then there was a loud laugh. ” Fancy 
mistaking a cat for a man 1 ” cried one 
of the Germans; and, joking over the 
episode, they returned to their trench. 

Lekeux finished his sketch and he 
and the cat returned safely to the 
Belgian lines. 

In the archives of the Belgian military 
records may be seen a recommendation, 
signed by'Lieutenant Lekeux, that a 
decoration should be awarded to the 
cat that had saved his life. But poor 
Pitoutchi never received a medal, for 
soon after this adventure he was lost, 
never to be seen again. 
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RADIO CITY 

A Wonder Coming Into 
Being 

IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 

Another wonder is being added to 
the seventy-times-seven wonders of the 
New World. 

Although the work of building Radio 
City, now rising in the heart of New 
York, will not be finished until 1935 
two of the chief buildings in the amuse¬ 
ment centre, are now open. 

, These are the new Roxy Theatre and 
the International Music , Hall, which 
has room to seat 6000 people and is 
said to bo the world’s biggest theatre. 

It is cheering to think that this vast 
undertaking is giving employment to 
2500 men, and is going steadily ahead 
in spite of the depression.- Fortunately 
young Mr Rockefeller saw the value 
of the project to build the greatest centre 
in the world for entertainment and 
educational arts and offered to finance it. 

This is how the venture started. 
There was a great need for a new opera 
house, for New York had nothing that 
could be compared with some of the 
European opera houses, which are famed 
for their beauty and magnificence. In 
the congested space of this skyscraper 
city it was a difficult matter to find a 
site, but after several years of search 
the trustees discovered a fine piece of 
ground belonging to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, and this they took on lease. 

A Mecca For Art-Lovers 

They decided to-put round the opera 
house other buildings which could be 
used for drama, the kinema, and wire¬ 
less ; and their aim is to make this centre 
a Mecca for art-lovers from every part 
of the world: Famous artists, sculptors, 
and designers of all nations are help¬ 
ing. There are to be four harmonious 
buildings devoted to the art of England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. On the 
main floors will be exhibition rooms, 
art galleries, and so on. 

-A promenade will lead from the French 
and English buildings to a sunken 
garden with statues, mosaic pavements, 
and fountains, one of which will be 
30 feet high, From here there will be an 
approach to the impressive entrance of 
a 70-storey radio building, which will be 
decorated with sculpture representing 
Wisdom, Light, and Sound, the largest 
office building in the world. It will 
contain 26 broadcasting studios and 
have a population of about 50,000 or 
every weekday.’ . 

10,000 H.O.W.s 
What a Year It is For Them 

As long ago as last’ Christmas the C.N, 
predicted that this would be a splendid 
year for H.O.W.s.. 

We were quite right. On every side 
big and little H.O.W.s are springing up. 
It is almost impossible to go down a 
country lane without seeing one. 'There 
are 10,000 out and about already. 

Again we ask : Are you a H.O.W., and 
if not, how long is it going to be before 
you are ? 

A H.O.W. or Helper of Wonderland is 
a boy or girl who cannot bear to think of 
other children ill and in hospital this 
sunny outdoor weather without wanting 
to do something to help. 

If you send a shilling and a three- 
halfpenny ' stamp to The Secretary, 
H.O.W., St Mary’s Hospital, London, 
W.2, and look in the glass the next 
morning you will see a H.O.W., and the 
postman will shortly bring you a mem¬ 
bership badge and a copy of the secret 
rules written in looking-glass writing. 

At the same time you will be helping 
to build a Children’s Ward to be called 
the Wonderland Ward, both in memory 
of Lewis Carroll and in prophecy of the 
wonders to be worked there in the good 
work of transforming sad little bodies' 
into happv children. 
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Dredged from the 
North sea 

A Weapon Older Than 
History 

What is perhaps the oldest ceremonial 
object in the world has been dredged up 
by fishermen in Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 

It is a club three feet long, having a 
. handle at one end and widening to 
' seven inches at the other like the blade 
of an oar. 

. This club is formed out of a material 
which'occurs in the London clay, and is 
frequent in Suffolk. It is believed to 
have come from the base of the Red 
Crag, a deposit of the Pliocene Age in 
• which many flint implements made' by 
.some of. the earliest known men have 
been found. The club has hollows on its 
edges, and one of these would fit the 
shoulder of a man who was carrying it. 

The Worked flints found in Suffolk are 
believed to have been the products of 
men who lived here in the age before the 
last sinking of this area below the 
North Sea,' tens of thousands of years 
before the Ice Age. 


COPENHAGEN CUB 

The bear cub born in the Copenhagen 
Zoo, which, as the C.N. told its readers, 
came near to being drowned by its 
unnatural father, has been seriously ill 
as a result of its adventure. 

What three-months-old baby would 
not have got a Sore throat after being 
• plunged into an .ice-cold bath with all its 
clothes on ?. This baby’s throat was so 
sore and swollen that • it could not 
swallow eveh its milk-without pain, and 
had to be forcibly fed lest it starved. It 
hated this, of course, and bit in the most 
unbaby-like} manner the keeper whose 
business it was to feed it. However, it 
is the general belief, of the Zoo that it 
has now turned the corner and will 
soon be its sweet-tempered self again. 

AN OLD PEASANT’S BOOK 

' An honorary doctor's degree has been 
conferred by the University of Upsala 
on a Swedish peasant, the 79-years-old 
Fatrik Peterson, of the parish of Valda 
on Sweden’s west coast. 

' This remarkable man, who has spent 
a long life cultivating liis fields, lias yet 
found sufficient leisure for the writing 
of a scientific work of great value on the 
jdialect and legendary lore of his country¬ 
side. The work which. he has lately 
submitted to the university includes a 
dictionary with over 36,000 words, as 
}well as a collection of old songs, fairy 
tales, and proverbs. 

A RECORD FOR THE NORTH 

All the world is out for records in these 
days, but we specially like this from the 
North of England. 

A Scunthorpe furnace has lately beaten 
every world record with an . output of 
2595 tons of molten steel in one week. 

This giant of 300 tons was tapped n 
times, and at each tapping over 78 tons 
of liquid steed were drawn away three 
times. 

The British iron and steel industry is 
all right while it gets orders of this size 
and carries them out as promptly. 


A RETURN TO SANITY ? 

i The return of Sir Alfred Gilbert to 
the Royal Academy is regarded by many 
artists as ah indication that the world 
is returning to law and order,, and to 
sanity. 

Too long have we been subjected to 
effigies erected in public, on buildings 
and in parks, that represent the human 
body as a thing of hideous distortion 
and bulging obesity, Stephen Coleridge 

Mr A, J. Wade has left to Stoke-on- 
Trent seven houses to pull down, making 
the site a playground. 
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Who Made the 
First Motor-Car ? 

A German Monument 

Although motor-vehicles arc so com¬ 
mon in modern .life few people could 
answer the query, Who invented the 
motor-car ? 

, At Mannheim in Germany a monu¬ 
ment has been unveiled to Carl Benz, 
described as the inventor of the motor¬ 
car. The motor-car, like so many 
other great inventions, can hardly be 
regarded as the child of any one man, 
however, for many people were working 
on similar lines at the same time. 

In 1886 Carl Benz and Gottlieb 
Daimler produced petrol-driven cars 
that were successful, and the names of 
these two men are still associated with 
cars today, though the Benz car is not 
often seen in England. 

There were earlier petrol cars than 
these of 1886, but apparently they did 
not have the same success. One was built 
in 1877 by Siegfried Markus of Vienna, 
but it is not known whether it ran. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
How To Get Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Shakespeare 

Owing to numerous inquiries from 
overseas readers who are anxious to 
obtain Arthur Mce’s Children’s Shake¬ 
speare, arrangements have been made 
to supply the Standard Edition at 5s 6d 
and the De Luxe Edition at 7s 6d 
post free. .... j 

Australian and New Zealand readers 
should. ' apply to Messrs' Gordon ' & 
Gotch, Ltd., 509-513, Little Collins 
Street, Melbourne, or any of their 
■branches in the chief cities of Australia, 
New Zealand, or Tasmania. 

South African readers can obtain 
copies from the Central News Agency, 
Ltd., P.O. Box 1033, Johannesburg, or 
any of their branches. 

Other overseas readers should apply 
to their local newsagent or bookseller, 
or write direct to Export Department, 
The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway 
House, London, E.C.4, England. 


THE MAKER OF ST MORITZ 

All those fortunate people, who have 
made a ski-laden pilgrimage to St 
Moritz should send a little prayer of 
thanks after the soul of Dr Holland, 
who has just passed out of the world. 

But for him St Moritz might have 
remained a tiny Alpine village, 6500 feet 
high, with no welcome for strangers, 
instead of being the most popular of all 
centres for winter sports. 

Dr Holland had the ice rinks made, 
and himself set the standard of beautiful 
skating which survives him. There is a 
Holland Bowl to be competed for each 
year by all comers. 

He saw that indoors and outdoors the 
visitors had abundant gaiety, and as 
doctor he was there with his own sana¬ 
torium to patch them up after falls. In 
his capacity as friend, adviser, and 
philosopher this grand old man of St 
Moritz will be remembered affectionately 
by all who knew him. ■ 


GIRL PIPERS OF DAGENHAM 

The Dagenham Girl Pipers have been 
winning more fame for themselves. 

With 800 children from schools all over 
the country they have lately been on a 
tour through Belgium, organised by the 
School Travel Association. 

At Dover they passed 700 Belgian 
schoolchildren on their way to pay an 
exchange visit to England, and the 
Dagenham pipers played them a welcome. 

On the first day of their visit these 
girls, whose average age is 14, took part 
in a great Peace ceremony before the 
Menin Gate at Ypres. They performed 
also before the King and Queen of the 
Belgians at a flower show at Ghent, and 
played at a concert at Bruges. 



Mantle 

Mannanan, the first king of the 
• Isle of Man, was a wonderful old 
king. When enemies approached 
his island, he used to hide it under 
a mantle of mist. He is also said 
to have had the power to make 
every man in his army appear to 
be a hundred. From him this 
wonderful holiday island derives 
its name. 

ISLE OF MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 
o 

For the new handbook,, with road map and many 
illustrations, write to G. L. CLAGUK, 
Publicity Dept., Isle of Man. 


ct — h' i im 1 111 mmmmmmaam \ 

JBL ‘‘PASCO*-*- 

ESSAY COMPETITION. 

ONE PRIZE OF £20] 

FOUR PRIZES OF £5) CASH 

TEN PRIZES OF £1 J 


Subject: 

" My Ambition After Leaving School.” 

Open to Boys and Girls 
Aged 10-16 Years ( inclusive ). 

For Full Particulars send a postcard to— 

ESSAY DEPT., UNITED AUTOMATIC CO., 
LTD., 41, LOWER KENNINGTON LANE, 
LONDON, S.E. 11. 


[USarie Elisabeths 
aro real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IX THE WORLD. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 13 

Two and a Half Miles a Minute 

ach moment the tide crept nearer. The 
breeze had shifted north-east, and was 
strengthening, so that the small waves, 
tipped with yellow foam, broke crisply on' 
the smooth sand. Jock saw that within 
less than five minutes they- would reach 
him, and it was not a pleasant thought. 

But jock was not going to be drowned if 
he could help it. If he could not walk he 
thought he might be able to roll. 

- With your wrists and ankles firmly tied 
rolling , on soft sand is not an easy task. 
At the, end of five minutes Jock was per-' 
spiring profusely, his eyes, mouth, and ears 
were full of. sand, but in spite of his efforts 
he realised that ho was running a losing 
race. He was still at least 30 yards on the 
wrong side of high-water mark. 

Once , more he took a despairing glance 
round the horizon. 

He saw nothing ; but he heard something, 
and jerking himself to a sitting position he 
stared at the sky. A dark' speck was 
visible-, against the eastern horizon, and 
Jock gave a shout of joy as he realised it 
was a plane. Tim—it must be Tim. Now 
the only cjuestion was whether he would 
arrive in time. Jock lay down and started 
rolling again. 

The plane grew rapidly larger and the 
hum rose to the familiar roar. Suddenly 
the sound ceased as the engine was cut off, 
and Jock saw the big machine planing 
down toward the beach. He shouted and 
saw a handkerchief wave over the edge of 
the, cockpit, then down it swooped, landing 
with such precision that it came to rest 
within'12 paces ot where he lay. 

Out sprang Tim. Tim wasted no words, 
but pulling out his knife slashed the cords 
that bound his friend, and dragged him to 
his feet before he spoke. 

'" Who did this ? ” he demanded fiercely. 
“ It was Red," began Joclc,;. ‘but Tim 
broke in angrily: " Left-you to drown here I 
I thought you said he was decent.” 

“ He is. He didn’t think of the tide. 
But lie’s got the emeralds,” 

Finch Hanley put his head over the edge 
of the cockpit and his face showed blank 
d’ismay. - " " Tim said you’d hidden-them.” 
iiik.SoT had, but he Was too cute for me. 
Ttiipught he was gone and I’d.just go.t the 
stones out of the hiding-place when he and 
lips" pal swooped down on me. It was all 
friy silly fault,’.’ he added bitterly, 
ft” Don’t talk rot, Jock! ” said Tim sharply. 
“ I’m certain you weren’t to blame. Then 
he's gone ? ” 

1 Yes,’ lib and a man. called Mark. 
They’ve gone north in their plane,”. ' 
" 'Wliat sort of plane ?” " 

. “ A low-winged monoplane two-seater. 
Not very big and painted yellow.” /. . 

"A Dexter, I expect. And you say she 
went north.’.’ - . - ' 

".Across the Channel, anyhow, but she 
was travelling a bit east of north,” 

;.Finch frowned.’. .".They ;won’t, go back 
to this Welsh place. The odds are they'll 
make ,for the Continent. That’s where you 
can sell ..gems and no questions . asked. 
Hop in, .you c,hapsi There's just a chance 
we might catch them.” 

’ Jock and Tim scrambled in, and were 
hardly in their places before Finch was 
taking off. They put 1 on the phones so 
that they could "talk,'and the first thing 
. Tockasked. was,how Tim had come to find 
Finch Hanley. - - 

" He was at Bristol Aerodrome. When 
your aunt got your wire she .telephoned to 
Taverton. Finch was there at the police- 
station, and, he managed to get hold of a 
Moth and flew straight up to Bristol. He 
meant to come across to Wales, but stopped 
for petrol. He and I came in almost at the 
.same time, and I spotted him at.once from 
your description.”- - ' 

” Jolly lucky,” said Jock. 

..." It would have been better luck if you 
hadn’t come down here, Jock. With the 
start they’ve got I don’t see how were 
going to catch them. A Dexter’s a pretty 
fast machine. I doubt if this is ten miles 
an hour faster.” 

"'Suppose they are making for the 
Continent, as Finch thinks, how long will 
it take them ? ” . - 

Tim considered a moment. 

“ It’s about 500 miles , from here, to 
Rotterdam, and the wind’s nor-nor-east. 
It’ll take all of five hours.-” 

Jock frowned ruefully. ■ . : 

“ And they have a start of about 60 miles,' 
No, it don’t look as it we had much chance 
of picking them up.” 

" We have a good plarie and a top-liole 
pilot. Oh, and another thing. Finch has 


talked to Lord Meripit over the telephone 
and the old lad gave him a free hand. Told 
him to hire the plane for as long as he liked 
and charge it up to him.” 

" That was decent,” Jock agreed. 
" Have we plenty of petrol ? ” 

“ Yes, filled up at Bristol. Enough for 
500 miles,”. 

Joclc shivered suddenly. " I say, it’s 
getting cold,” he remarked. 

“ It generally is—at 5000 feet,” Tim 
answered dryly. 

Jock looked over the edge of the cockpit. 
The plane was so high that the water of 
the Channel beneath them looked flat as a 
pond and the ships had dwindled to toys. 

" Why is he going so high ? ” Jock asked. 

" To get out of the north wind. If he 
can find a westerly current it’s worth at 
least twenty miles an hour to us." 

Jock nodded. " I see. Instead of fighting 
into the teeth of the wind we should get one 
to help us. But won’t Red do the same ? " 

" He may try it, but this bus has a higher 
ceiling than liis. I mean it’s able to fly 
higher because of its bigger wing spread.” 

They were still rising and Jock, watching 
the barograph (the instrument that tells 
the height), saw that they were now more 
than 6000 feet. • . 

Finch turned liis head. “ Wrap up all 
you can,” he shouted above the din of the 
engine. " I may have to go to 10,000 
before I find the wind I want." 

Up and up climbed the big biplane, 
and still Finch kept the stick back. Seven 
thousand was passed and then eight. 
Jock’s breath froze into hoar frost on the 
upturned collar of his jacket, and he 
shivered in the bitter chill. Another 500, 
then Finch Hanley turned again, and this 
time his eyes were bright with excitement. 

" We’ve found it 1 ” he shouted in high 
delight. ' “ We’ve struck the south-west 
current. Now watch us shift. Sec her 
shadow on the clouds." ' 

The air indicator showed 120, but Jock 
knew that, with this favouring wind, the 
actual speed of the plane across the land 
was more like 150' miles an hour. Two and 
a half miles a minute; this was travelling. 


before it was decided who should be the 
first to hide it was noticed that Jacko 
was missing. ■ 

“ It would be Jacko, of course,” 
grumbled Adolphus. , 

Well, let’s all hunt for him this 
time,” Baby suggested. 

So high and low they looked, but not 
a sign Of Jacko could they find, and 
presently tea-time came. , 

"Strange," said Mother Jacko as 
they all sat down to the table. “ There’s 
a whole plate of sugar-cakes missing— 
at least the plate is there, but the cakes 
seem to have walked away.” 

“ That young Jacko knows something 
about that,” said Adolphus. “Little 
pig ! He’s sneaked off with the lot.” 

But Mother Jacko was getting a little 
bit anxious about her boy. 


CHAPTER 14 

The Lonely Wood 

iie cold was cruel. Jock’s fingersWere 
blue, his feet were numb, and even the 
thick leather waistcoat seemed little better 
than so much paper against the frosty air. 

The plane drove on, ' and still there was 
no sign of Red’s monoplane. Twice they 
spotted Moths flying far beneath them, 
and once a flight of big army planes going 
south passed a mile or two eastward, their 
great engines filling the sky with clamour. 

They passed north of Reading, crossed 
over St Albans, and saw the mighty mass 
of London half-hidden under its smoke 
haze to the south-east. And still no sign 
of Red’s plane. The weather remained 
fine but the conflict between the two 
air currents caused large clouds to form, 
and now and then Finch was forced to dive 
through vast .masses of vaporous fog to get 
a sight of the country below. T hey crossed 
the border of Essex and still no sign of 
their quarry. Tim grew troubled. 

“ After all, it’s only guess-work,” he 
said to Jock. “ Though Red said he was 
not going back to Wales, that might have 
been just to put you off. For all we know 
he went back there to hide the jewels.” 

“ I don’t believe he was lying,” Jock said 
bluntly. “ I had a sort of feeling he wanted 
to go back to Wales and was sorry he 
couldn’t.” 

Tim shrugged., ” I hope you’re right, 
but there are plenty of other places he 
might have gone to. A chap like that, who 
is master of a gang of crooks, will have 
hiding-places all over the shop.” 

” His men are crooks all right—at least 
Jasper and Mark,” said Jock. ” But Red’s 
a sort of Robin Hood, f can’t help liking 
him, Tim.” 

Tim was not listening., ” There’s the 

sea ” he said, pointing eastward. “ And—. 
and isn’t that a plane ? " 

Jock hastily reached for the glasses' 
and focused them. 

“ You’re right,” he answered, rather 
breathlessly. “ It’s a plane, and a yellow 
one. Yes, it’s the Dexter ! ” 

The yellow plane was winging north- 
cast. She was a long way below them and 
a good many miles ahead. Finch swung the 
big biplane and advanced the, throttle. 


Adolphus looked at the great grand¬ 
father clock. 

“ Why, it’s not.going ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ It must have stopped nearly an hour 
ago. I wonder what’s wrong,” 

And, going up to it, he began to open 
tlie door where the pendulum hung. 
As it swung open lie jumped back. 

Out sprang Jacko, covered with cake 
crumbs, which scattered all over the floor. 

“ You’ve probably ruined the clock,” 
exclaimed Adolphus. 

“ No fear ! ” said Jacko. “ 1 want 
some lemonade.” 

Mother Jacko was so overjoyed that 
no harm had come to' him that she 
forgot to scold him for having given her 
such a fright. And when she asked the 
children to vote for the winner of the 
scooter, they all shouted “ Jacko 1 ” 


The speed index rose to 140 and she fairly 
screamed through the air. 

■-“They see us,”• said Jock. "They're 
shoving her for all they’re worth." 

- " But we’ll overtake them before they 
can reach the coast,” Tim answered. 

" And what then ? ” Jock asked crisply. 
" We haven't a machine-gun, and if we 
had we couldn’t use it. It looks to me as 
if we’d have to follow them all across to 
Holland, and that won’t be much fun, 
for it’ll be dark before we get across." 

Tim glanced at the'Sun, now low in the 
west. 

“ We have two hours’ daylight left, 
and you can trust Finch not to let them 
get away from us.” He paused and 
frowned. “ All the. same, it’s going to be 
awkward for us ; once we’re out of England, 
we haven’t the police to back us.” 

The monoplane was fast, but Finch 
Hanley’s big machine had the legs of her, 
and slowly the space between the two 
diminished. Instead of making straight 
east for Harwich Red was now heading 
north-east toward the Suffolk border. 

" What’s the fellow playing at ? ” Tim 
exclaimed at last. “ I don’t believe he’s 
going out to sea at all.” 

" Perhaps he hasn’t the petrol,” suggested 
Jock. . ■, 

“That’s about the size of it,” agreed 
Tim. " But what will he do ? " 

“ Land, steal a car, and-hook it,” was 
Jock’s answer. 

" You’re right.” Tim’s voice quivered 
with sudden excitement. “ He’s going 
down now.” 

Sure enough the , yellow plane was 
dropping fast and heading, so the boys 
could see, for a small wood. . They were 
over Suffolk now, that thinly inhabited, 
sandy strip of country which runs in a long 
line parallel to the coast. 

" Finch! ” Tim shouted, but there was 
no need for his warning. Their pilot was 
watching keenly, and they were diving 
with the wind screaming in thfcir wires. 

The ground seemed to rush upwards. 
Yet," fast as they came down, the yellow 
plane had made its landing while they 
were still a mile away, and the boys 
saw Red and the man called Mark scram¬ 
bling out. 

“ We’ve got ’em ! ” Cried Tim in triumph. 
” Red can’t run with that damaged leg.” 

” Don’t you be too sure,” Jock retorted. 
“Red’s not funning, blind; he’s got 
something up his sleeve.” 

Before Tim could reply the big plane 
touched ground. She bumped a little 
over the tufts of tough heather, then 
came to rest'almost alongside the yellow 
plane. Finch sprang out and scrambled 
into the other plane. 

Tank’s almost empty,” he told them 
swiftly. ” Thought as much. You fellows 
stay with our plane , while I go in and 
tackle those chaps.” 

“ What's the good . of that ? ’.’ Jock 
asked bluntly. “ They’U only ambush you 
and tie you up.” . 

Finch hesitated. lie was full of bull¬ 
dog courage, yet lie felt that Jock was right. 

■ " What else can we do ? ” he demanded. 

“ Lock the ignition of the plane, and 
'all go into the wood. If we spread out and 
keep in touch we can spot them." 

Andiwlien we do,’.’ said Finch, “ what's 
the good ? They’ll be armed.” 

Jock was. very cool. “ 1 don’t believe 
we shall see thein at all. Tim thinks they 
have a hiding-place, and so do I. All wo 
have to do is to find it, then two can stay 
and watch while the other fetches help.” 

Finch nodded. "You kids have got 
brains,” he admitted, ", and the odds are 
you’re right. Come to think of it, these 
chaps were evidently making for this wood. 
Let’s search before it’s too dark.” 

.They spread out,; Finch in the middle, 
the other two on each side, and went 
into the wood. It was . a plantation of 
young beeches and firs about 30 feet high, 
and the ground beneath was . thick with 
heather. The whole was not more than 
six or eight ■ acres. ■ They walked slowly 
and as quietly as possible. Tim found 
footmarks in a bare spot and pointed them 
out to. the others. They closed in and 
followed them. 

It was growing-ilusk ; clouds had covered 
the low Sun and the wind moaned in the 
treetops. It was an eerie business tracking 
through the dark wood. Suddenly Tim 
pulled up. “ Smell it ? ” he asked. 

“ Smoke, isn’t it f ” asked Finch, doubt¬ 
fully. 

Next moment came a sharp crackle 
and a spurt .of red flame. The bone-dry 
heather was all afire and the"wind sweeping 
the blaze down upon them. 

-'Red’s done us again,” growled Jock. 
“ Come on, you chaps. We’d better get 
out if we don’t ivant to be roasted.” 

TO BS CONTINUED 


Jacko Gets the Prize 


JWTothf.r Jacko gave a birthday party 
for Baby, and as soon as they 
had all arrived she sent the children off 
to play Hide and Seek. 

She was going to give the prize of a 
scooter for the best hiding-place; hut 


“ I hope lie’s all right,” she murmured. 
After tea the guests played more 
games, but still there was no sign of 
Jacko. What had become of him ? 

“ What’s the time ? ” one of them 
asked. “ We ought to go home.” 
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BOYS 

and 
GIRLS at 1933 


get extra marks for “ General Know¬ 
ledge.” The brighter ones spend some 
of their pocket money on Daily 
Sketch —they find it “ super.” And 
their parents approve. Dad can even 
he persuaded to buy it himself for 
them and put it down to “ education.” 

For he knows that from cover to 
cover Daily Sketch is full of the 
plums that healthy British hoys and 
girls—the citizens of the future—enjoy. 
The more they have the better they are ! 

The Daily Sketch League of Youth 
teaches them to become splendid men 
and women and offers them ever so 
much fun without cost—free games— 
free shows — free physical culture. 
(See Daily Sketch Children’s Page.) 

They revel in Pop—Bringing up Father 
—Paul Holt on the newest Talkies—the 
Sports page—the wireless news and a 
number of other entertaining features. 

And above all they enjoy those 
magnificently produced exclusive news- 

pictures that almost 
talk as they show 
them the world at 


a glance. 


J. 


Make it 
a habit... 
brderjit 

NOW 


The Premier 
Picture NemspaP^ 


g 

■ 
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How’s the Radio? 

Going well—everything all right—no 
trouble ? That’s how it should be. 
No wasting time twiddling knobs 
and investigating connections; no 
blaming of batteries which are doing 
their jobs and doing them well. 
Just perfect reception without any 
bother at all. That means a perfect 
set, of course. And why shouldn’t 
yours be perfect ? No reason at all 
if you read POPULAR WIRELESS. 
“ P.W.” is rpore than a weekly paper. 
It’s a dozen experts, and all at 
your service—for threepence a week. 
Worth it ? Well, try it ! 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

Every Wednesday - 


*1 

i 

i 

i 


! 

i 

i 

i 
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A LL applications for advertise- 
AV ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


IZ'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 

3 ]b. 9 /». Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
ABOUT. 6 o YEARS ’ REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 



15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPHEY, LONDON, E.l, 


The Stamp Collector’s Corner. 


THE TURKO-PALESTINE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be sent for 2d. on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents: Set of Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 
and ’pictorial Straits, China unused, 
Persia, Finland, Set o! Palestine; air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors’ addresses 
get a fine free set.— H. WATKINS, 00 
LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 



THIS EARTHQUAKE PACKET & 
GOLIATH COMBINATION FREE 1 I 

I No two stamps are alike in this packet. Included 
amongst others arc a SET OF 5 EAIUHQUAKE 
STAMPS. These- Btamps were Issued In 1923 for 
t.ho benefit of the sufferers from the tcrriblo 
Earthquake of that year. Many other countries 
are represented: Nigeria, Africa (frigate), Old 
Travancorc, Argentine. Over 60, all different, 
stamps. We are also sending a fino Metal Water¬ 
mark Detector and 100 Gummed , Titles of 
Countries. All absolutely free 1 
Just send 2d. for postage and request Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


FREE! 20 WONDERFUL STAMPS 

Including 10 all different Greece, showing head of 
Hermes, Iris, Ship in Corinth Canal, Native Cos¬ 
tumes. the White Tower at Salonioa, Temple at 
Theseus, surcharged, etc., also a fine set of 5 
scarce Germany surcharged for use In captured 
Belgium, and a splendicT set of 5 French Colonials 
(Natives, Jungle Scenes, Animals, eto.). I will send this 
valuable collection absolutely free to all stamp 
collectors sending 2d. postage (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only 
one gift to each applicant. 

G. P. KEEF.Willingdon, Eastbourne,Sussex. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

ARk to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and rceelvo 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly Issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-ccntcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including ro-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruahda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list price Id. — H. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


AFGHANISTAN PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of all different stamps, containing a 
fino unused Afghanistan new issue, Abyssinia 
1932 large pictorial unused, Yemen 1931 unused, 
Albania 1930 pictorial unused, Algeria high value, 
Russian North-West Army Stamp, Tunis high 
value. Slam head, Portugal 40o., Travancore, 
etc., eto. FREE to all asking to see my famous 
approval sheets and enclosing fid. for postage and 
packing (Abroad 3d.). Albums from 1/6 upwards. 

■ rr- . POST ONLY. 

S. HAMMOND, CHESHAM FIELDS, BURY. 


DISCOVERY PACKET FREE!! 

This magnificent parcel contains unsortefl 

foreign stamps, many scarce OvU including 
discovery of New World by Columbus In 1492, old 
issue Cuba, obsolete Chinese (Train & Boat), beautiful 
Jugo-Slavia, picturesque New Zealand, Ukraine 
(General Rodzirka’s Army), Ceylonese, etc. All fine 
genuine stamps and no mint Germans. Just send 
2d. for postage and request our famous-extra-Iarge- 
Discount Approval Sheets. (Abroad 6d. P.O.). 
Lopgbottom & Eastick, 69, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth. 


SHIP, AIRPLANE & ENGINE Pkt. FREE!! 

Over .65 different Stamps from : Morocco (Biplane), 
Greece (Liner In Isthmus), S.A. (Frigate), Brazil 
(Aeroplane), Set 4 China (Junks), Caledonia (Sail¬ 
ing Boat), Roumania Aviation Fund (Monoplane 
over Mountains). Gaboon (Timber Raft), Ivory 
Coast (Oanoc), Set Denmark (Windjammers), and a 
Scarce Salvador Railway Engine (Cat. 4d.), 
also stamps - from Austria (plains), Helvetia, Italy, 
Nederland, and a set of 30 Obsolete High Value 
stamps. ADI* FREEH Just enclose 2d. postage re¬ 
questing approvals. — SHOWELL BROS (C.N.19), 
42. Vanbrugh Hill. LONDON, S.E.3. 


THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE 
r ' philatelic cmmt A to all STAMP 
- - \ COLLECTORS 

It contains a view of 
High Tor, an accurate 

Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers, and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d.). All 
ior 3d. covering postage 
and packing. If id. be senta Powerful Magnifying Glass in 
Folding Metal Frame is included as well. A sk for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, ENGLAND. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at 'any house in the world 
tor its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS N EWSPAPER 

May 6 , 1933 I 1 Every Thursday, ad 


Every Thursday, 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Cheese and the Rind 

^ grocer had a cube of cheese 
measuring 12 inches . each 
way and having rind over all its 
surfaces. He cut it up for sale in 
three-inch cubes. 

How many pieces have no 
rind, and how many have rind on 
one, two, and three sides re¬ 
spectively ? Answer next neck 

A Puncture Hint 

'J'iiere is nothing more exasper¬ 
ating than to get a puncture 
when you are cycling miles from 
the nearest town, and to discover 
that you have run put of patches. 

But if you have a piece of stamp 
paper, or even the gummed flap 
of an old envelope, that will make 
quite a serviceable patch. Blow 
the tyre up as hard as you can to 
keep "the paper from slipping, and 
it will hold up for several miles. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South - East. 

In'the evening 
Mars, Jupiter, 
and Neptune 
are in the 
South. The 
picture .shows 
the Moon as 
it may be seen looking. South at 
10 p.m. on Tuesday, May 9. 

What Ami? 

One moment I both live and die, 
And yet so very old am 1 
That none my age ere yet mine 
. nigh. 

Unequal steps to me belong, 

One moment short, another long. 
One minute will my name unmask, 
You have my leave the same to ask. 

Answer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

T-Jow many people are bom in your 
town and how many die i 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to April 8 , 
1933 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks last year. 



TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 


1933 

5001 

1932 

5203 

1933 

4030 

1932 

5098 

Glasgow 


1768 

1856 

1151 

1519 

Liverpool 


1478 

1470 

956 

980 

Edinburgh 


509 

543 

458 

567 

Sunderland 

, 

342 

324 

203 

215 

Cardiff.. 


293 

294 

212 

227 

Preston 


147 

165 

129 

155 

Grimsbv 

, 

124 

136 

74 

111 

Reading 


116 

125 

96 

118 

Bath .. 


66 

58 

77 

92 

Worcester 

, 

56 

69 

52 

56 

Canterbury 


25 

28 

33 

32 


Id On Parle Franjais 



Le perchoir Le cochon Le sentier 

perch ' pig * path 

Le perroquet est sur le perchoir. 

Ce cochon engraisse a vue d’oeil. 

Ce sentier vous menera A l’eglise. 

The Darkened Screen 
Jt is difficult to believe that the 
screen in a kinema is dark 
for a third of .the entire perform¬ 
ance, yet such is the case. 

Film travels through the pro¬ 
jector at a speed of a foot-and-a- 
half a second. There are sixteen 
separate pictures to each foot. 
The film does not run through the 
projector smoothly, but in . a 
series of jerks. It is stationary for 
two-thirds of the time; and mov¬ 
ing the other third. While it is 
moving a fan cuts off the light, 
if this were not done the move¬ 
ment of the film would cause a blur. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

'JTiough unknown to all senses 
except to the sight, ' 

Yet existence I claim by excluding 

tile light. Answer next week 

An Orange Tree in an Orange 
'J'ake a good-sized orange and cut 
from the stalk end a disc of 
rind about an inch arid a half 
across. Remove the pulpy 
matter, taking care not to damage 
the skin. Then fill the rind witli 
fine dry soil or sand and put the 


whole tiling in a warm place to 
dry. In a few days the rind will 
be hard and dry and the sand can 
be tipped out’ and (replaced by 
moist soil. Push a pip from ’a 
sweet orange half an inch down 
into the soil. Support the orange 
oil an eggeup, and keep it in the 
warmth of a living-room. Do not 
allow the soil to become dry and, 
in time, a plant should appear. 

By the time it lias developed a 
few leaves the tips of the roots will 
try to force their way. through the 
rind. As they do this pinch them 
away and this will have the effect 
of dwarfing the tree so that it 
takes on an old appearance, it 
should flower when not much more 
than a year old. 

Backward or Forward 
^ kind of crown much used of old, 
My name most truly will unfold : 
Read hack orforward still the sam •; 
Now surely you can guess my nam.?. 

Answer next tv ek 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

An Egg Problem. 16.and 18 for a 
shilling, or 9d and 8d a dozen. . 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Cuff 
Beheaded Word 

Separable, parable, arable, able 
What Eird I 3 This P Swallow ■ 
The C.N.’Cross Word I'czzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICES 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


PRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


.Oct. 8 
Sommer 
Tima 
ends 



SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


tongesfOst) JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'J'his calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on May 6. 

The days are now getting longer. ■ The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. , \ 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Experience Counts 
gLACK : You mean to say that 
you paid seven-and-six for 
an old laying hen ? 

White : Rather; 1 wanted one 
that was experienced. 

That Sinking Feeling 

A well-known aviator was 
being entertained. 

“ Oh, Mr Blank,” said a young 
lady, “ that was a wonderful 
parachute drop of yours from 
1 5,000 feet. ‘ Do tell me what it 
felt like.” 

“ Well, it was just a sort of 
sinking feeling,” lie replied. 

The Shorn Lamb' 



MAR? had a little lamb, 

Its coat was.thick and new; 
She trimmed it when the summer 
came— ' 

It was the thing to do. 

Alas ! this story givfcs me pain ; 
You see, it never grew again !. 

A Long Wait 

A young clerk was sent to collect 
a long outstanding debt. 

.“ My Chief’s compliments, sir,’’ 
lie said, “ and he tells me 1 am 
not to return until I get the 
money.” 

“ Hm.” mumbled the debtor, 
“ I wonder if he will recognise you 
with a beard ? ” 

Obeying Instructions 
Park Keeper: Wliat are you 
doing up in that cherry tree ? 
Boy : There’s a’ notice down 
there which says Keep off the grass. 

Training tho Family 
They were discussing maids. 

“You mean to say that your 
girl has been witli you for nearly 
three years ? ” asked Mrs Hard- 
to-Please: 

Yes,” replied her -friend. 
“ She tells me'she doesn't believe 
in changing after the trouble she’s 
had to teach the family her ways.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T he actors and. actresses 
shall have real food to 
eat, said the stage manager. 
" It will give the play a 
greater air of reality.” 

" I think you are very wise,” 
said the property man- 
“ What shall I order ? ” 

“ Calces and lemonade,” 
replied . the stage manager 
quickly. “ And let’s have 
plenty. It isn't often that 
the village lads and lasses do 
a real London play, and to a 
full house too. Every seat 
has been sold.” 

From all this it will be 
gathered that the villagers 
were acting a real play in a 
real hall; and because the play 
called for food to eat they 
were going to have real food. 
And villages had. very little 
amusements in the year 1804 . 


© © " 

The stage was all set before 
the stage, manager and the 
property man and their staff 
went, to dinner. 

“ What about putting the 
food on the table? ” the pro¬ 
perty man said. 

" It won’t hurt,” said the 
stage manager. " Nobody can 
get in before I come back.” 

But he was mistaken in 
that. Somebody was in the 
hall when they left it. 

Little Tim had tramped 
many a mile before he found 
the empty hall and the door 
ajar. He went inside, and 
curled himself up in a corner 
under some mats and went to 
sleep. The noise the people 
made in dressing the stage did 
not wake him, and they never 
noticed the strange bundle in 
the corner. It was about an 


© 


Who Stole the Cakes? 


hour after they had closed 
the door that he awoke and 
saw the stage all ready for the 
performance. 

He went up on the stage 
and had a look round. He 
saw the food on the table, and 
Little Tim was very hungry.. 
He had not eaten for nearly 
twenty-four hours, and here 
was the food with a notice on 
it saying : Eat as much as you 
like—for even if Little Tim 
was a tramp he could read. 
How was he to know that the 
notice was part of the play ? 
He thought some kind friend 
had seen him asleep and had 
left the notice for him to see 
when he awoke. ’ ' ' 

Little Tim did eat as much 
as he liked. Ho ate almost all 
the cakes, and half-emptied 
the jug of lemonade. Then, 


because it was warm inside 
the hall, and his hunger was 
satisfied, he curled himself up 
and went to sleep. 

When Tim woke up again 
there was a great commotion 
in the hall. Like the three 
bears, everybody was demand¬ 
ing to know who had -eaten 
their food. 4 

“ The cat can’t have done 
it,” said the stage manager. 

Tim rose from his corner 
and went, up to him. 

“ Hallo, who are you ? ” 
asked the stage manager, and 
Tim said: “I thought that 
notice was meant for me.”. 

" We shall have to have 
imitation food after all,” said 
the stage manager, “ Any¬ 
way, the food has done the 
little tramp more good than it" 
would have done the players,” 



As he shoots across the bay 
In a mighty cloud of spray 
Says the Pilot. 






I like best of all 


Photographers! 

-"‘tabloid’* 

‘rytol* 


' Obtainable from 
all Photographic 
Dealers 





U N I VERS A L. 

Developer 
Prepared without 
weighing. Always 
active and reliable 

Write to-day for 
free descriptive literature 

.Burroughs Wellcome 

fe & CO. 

•i/A 47, Snow Hill 

Buildings 
LONDON, E.C. 1 


: COP VIUfTTIT 


GLEAN’ 

YQGrV 


AFTER 

EVERY 

MEAL 




By cleaning your teeth after every 
meal you guard them against decay, 
which brings toothache and pain. 
If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean 
them after every meal with ' 



Fill in and post the coupon below 
and a free sample tube will be sent 
to you. 

PHI IPniSI — To Enthymol, Dept. 81/19, 
v ^ 1 ~50, lSeakStrcct, London, W.i. 
Free of all charge please send a week's sample 
Lube of Eutliymol Tooth Paste. 

Name........ 


Address., 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published ovory Thursday by. Hie Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The ITcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, H.C. 4 . Advertisement Offices: The Meet way House. It 
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